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OVER Ut 000 BUNDY TIME RECORDERS 


areVin daily use in every branch of industry 
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arid are in favor with all using them. They 
H/ are in fact the WORKINGMAN’S FRIEND. 


No one can suffer through the spite or un-| 




















friendliness or the mistakes of the time-keeper.| 
Every workman keeps his own time and can| 


not fail to make an accurate and indisputable 





record of his time of arrival and departure. 
All Letter Carriers in the United States keep their time under the eight-hour law 


on Bundy Time Recorders. 


BUNDY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Profit-Sharing Life Insurance Policies 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Ages 3 to 70. Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 3,000,000 Policies in Force. 


SUR IS OVER $414,000,008 
, ’ 


Write for Rate at your age... 


3 The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newerk, N. J. President. 
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the Werner Company... 


Publishers, Manufacturers of Books 
Printers, Lithographers and cia 
Publishers of Self Culture Magazine 
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aya | The Largest Facilities on this Continent. 
The Best Quality of Work. 
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| Some Day. 
My brothers, sisters, you who long 
For the reign of Truth and Right, 
Does it seem that the world is ruled by wrong 
; | And that error is infinite? 
| Does it seem that the light of To-day is caught 
Through the dim, low-windowed Past? 
} Yet know that Truth is the king of thought 
And will reign in his realm at last. 





Does it seem that the few reap harvests while 
The many have sown the seed? 

That the tens are wooed by Fortune’s smile 

' While the millions are scourged by Need ? 

That the multitudes, for Mammon’s gain 

1 Must toil their lives away ? 

‘ Yet know that Right as a prince will reign 

: O’er the earth some day, some day. 


i) Does it seem that the shedding of human blood 
| Will be ended nevermore? 
i| That the light of the dream of Brotherhood 
Must be quenched in the smoke of war? 
That the world must ever be torn by strife, 
And that Hate sits on the throne? 
Yet know that love is the queen of life 
And will some time rule her own. 





For however dark the night, it flies 
From the golden wings of dawn; 
And evil, however mighty, dies 
As Humanity marches on. 
As earth rolls on through the morns to be 
In the younger era, then 
Truth, Right and Love are the trinity 
That will rule in the courts of men. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


No. }. 


THE labor movement has not fair representa- 
tion in the daily press. That press is almost 
entirely capitalistic ; it requires capital; it isin 
sympathy—as far as it has sympathy—with 
capital. The American daily is above all a 
newspaper. It professes to teach little philoso- 
phy of any kind,much less the philosophy of 
the Labor Movement. An occasional editorial on 
a strike or on labor in politics is not enough to 
teach the public what the movement means. 
Such things are not read except by the intelli- 
gent few; the many want news and no more. 
They will desert the daily that forgets this. 

It may be observed that labor has its own 
press! True enough. There are, maybe, 250 
weekly and monthly labor papers in the United 
States, many of which are conducted with great 
skill and energy. But the labor paper is only 
secondarily a newspaper. It is primarily the 
organ of a philosophy which is not popular with 
the great public. It can carry on no propa- 
ganda beyond those who already believe, for 
it can not get readers beyond them. Great as 
is this difficulty it is increased by lack of capital, 
so necessary in any enterprise of the kind. Did 
the public look to an authentic, able, recognized 
labor press for education in the whole Labor 
Movement, many of the misunderstandings un- 
der which it suffers might be cleared away. 
Were this to be done, the whole aspect of the 
movement and the attitude of the public might 
be other and better than it is.—Father Kerby. 


“Capital is the fruit of labor, and could not 
exist if labor had not first existed. Labor, 
therefore, deserves much the higher considera- 
tion.”’—Abraham Lincoln. 








The receipt of a sample copy of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST is an invitation te you 
to subscribe to it, or you can have it sent free 
to your address for one year by sending five 
paid subscriptons. 











A TRADE UNION PARLIAMENT. 


The grand capacity for self-government 
universally recognized as the distinguishing 
characteristic of the English-speaking people 
generally and of the American trade unionists 
in particular, was never more amply demon- 
strated than in Harmonie Hall, Detroit, when, 
on the morning of December 11, Vice-presi- 
dent James Duncan called to order the largest 
and most influential body of labor representa- 
tives ever assembled on this continent. Not- 
withstanding the dual misfortune of President 
Gompers lying at his home in Washington 
with a dislocated knee and battered ribs sus- 
tained in a collision with an electric car, and of 
Vice-president McGuire being unexpectedly 
detained in Philadelphia by sudden sickness in 
his family, the arduous task of organizing and 
conducting the deliberations of the nineteenth 
annual session of the American Federation of 
Labor was most admirably performed, thanks 
to the energy, the strong grasp of complex 
facts and the devotion uniformly displayed by 
each and every delegate. 

When, punctually at the hour set by the con- 
stitution, the gavel of the sturdy granite cutter, 
whose duty it had become to announce the 
opening of that grand parliament of labor, had 
rapped forattention, 189 delegates were reported 
as representing some 56 national and interna- 
tional unions, 30 unattached local unions and 
18 Federal (mixed) labor unions, aggregating 
upwards of 500,000 organized and disciplined 
wage-earners, together with 35 delegate bodies 
consisting of five State federations and 30 cen- 
tral (municipal) federations of trade unions. 
Independent of the above enumerated delega- 
gates, though bound to them by the strongest 
bonds of sympathy, were the fraternal or ambas- 
sadorial delegates, representing the British 
Trades Union Congress and the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress. 

At the commencement of the proceedings, 
Frank Morrison, secretary, assumed the duties 
of that office and had George W. Duncan, of 
the Detroit Typographical Union, appointed as 
his temporary assistant. Acting President 
James Duncan then introduced Robert J. Gre- 
ville, president of the Detroit Trades Council, 
who delivered to the assembled delegates an 
address of welcome, and an appropriate reply 
was made thereto. 

The annual report of President Gompers was 
read. In it Mr. Gompers noted a revival of in- 
dustry and said it was a cause for congratulation, 
especially as the wages of organized workers 
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have been increased, and the hours of labor in 
many cases reduced. He reported the growth 
of unionism during the year as gratifying. All 
divisions of labor and the questions at issue 
were touched upon by the president, and lead- 
ing up to the trusts, he said: 

“There is no more vulnerable spot in the 
anatomy of trusts than the dividend paying 
functions ; there is no power on earth other than 
the trade unions which wields so potent a 
weapon to penetrate, disrupt, and, if necessary, 
crumble the whole fabric. In the early days of 
our modern capitalist system, when the indi- 
vidual employer was the rule under which in- 
dustry was conducted, the individual workman 
deemed himself sufficiently capable to cope for 
his rights; when industry developed and em- 
ployers formed companies, the workmen formed 
unions; when industry concentrated into great 
combinations the workmen formed their na- 
tional and international unions; as employment 
became trustified, the toilers organized federa- 
tions of all unions—local, national and inter- 
national—such as the American Federation of 
Labor. There will be no cataclysm, but a tran- 
sition so gentle that most men will wonder how 
it all happened.” 

Secretary Frank Morrison said the receipts of 
the last year were $17,862.98 over those of the 
previous year. He said the membership in- 
creased 144,282 during the year, 2,264 charters 
being issued. 

Charters were issued directly from headquar- 
ters to nine national unions; one to a State or- 
ganization, 35 to central labor bodies, 304 to 
local unions having no national or international 
organization in their trade, and 101 to Federal 
unions composed of wage-earners from other- 
wise unorganized occupations. 

The American Federation of Labor is now 
composed of 73 national and international 
unions, 595 local trade unions and 202 Federal 
labor unions, 11 State federations of labor, and 
118 city central labor unions and trades assem- 
blies. At the beginning of the fiscal year the 
balance of cash money on hand was $2,391.42. 
The total income until October 31, 1899, was 
$36,757.13, and the expenditures $30,598.22, leav- 
ing a balance of $8,549.33. With $1,000 turned 
over by the secretary of the American Federa 
tion of Labor on November 1, the amount of 
cash, $9,549.33, in the hands of the treasurer is 
the largest for the last twelve years. 

Treasurer John B. Lennon reported that never 
in the history of the Federation had its treasury 
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been so strong. He handled $39,148.55 during 
the year, with a cash balance on hand of $8,- 
549.33. 

James O’Connell, one of the two delegates 
from the American Federation of Labor to the 
British Congress held in Plymouth, England, re- 
ported at length on his experience as an Ameri- 
can representative abroad. 











from the miners of Nanticoke, Pa., announcing 
victory was received tumultuously. 

The morning session was taken up in reading 
the report of the executive council, in passing 
and referring resolutions and in hearing re- 
ports of committees. The executive council 
report showed the wisdom of extra expense for 
organization work, and it was recommended 








RUD BENZ, 


(see P. 23.) 
CENTRAL DISTRICT GENERAL ORGANIZER A. F. OF L. 


J.H. Sullivan, fraternal delegate of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the last Canadian 
Labor Congress, also reported exhaustively, 
pointing out many affairs discussed by the la- 
boringmen of the Dominion which were equally 
pertinent to the interests of those of the United 
States. 

It was snowing when the second day’s session 
of the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion opened and a telegram which was read 





that a Federation representative appear before 
all conventions of detached bodies to urge affili- 
ation. The Pabst Brewing Company was sus- 
tained in its dispute with the Coopers’ Union 
and the coopers agreed to recognize machine 
workers. The report of the council also says 
all boycotts should be ignored unless they have 
the approval of the Federation, and a weeding 
out of the ‘“‘we don’t patronize” list should be 
made in the interest of effectiveness. The big 








dispute between the Printers’ and Machinists’ 
Unions was greatly deplored, as was also the 
long standing dispute between the two factions 
of painters, and the opposition of the painters 
to the granting of a separate charter to the 
paper hangers who now are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the painters. 

Motived by this latter dispute, but started by 
the recommendation of the credential commit- 
tee that William H. Bell, who had presented 
credentials from the Omaha Central Labor 
Union, be not seated, a warm and lengthy de- 
bate ensued, which was adjourned but resumed 
in the evening. Bell happens to be one the La- 
fayette, Ind., faction of the painters and deco- 
rators, while the Federation recognizes officially 
only the Baltimore faction. He was challenged 
on two scores: First, because he was a member 
of a union that is not recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor, and, second, be- 
cause the Omaha Central Labor Union has acted 
illegally in taking into its fold a local union 
that was not affiliated. Later on in the conven- 
tion, Delegate Bell was refused a seat. 

The afternoon session was partly reserved to 
hear a statement by Miss Susan B. Anthony on 
behalf of woman suffrage. Miss Anthony made 
a popular, tactful speech, and asked the conven- 
tion to ask Congress to submit a sixteenth 
amendment to the States to prohibit the disen- 
franchisement of one-half of the American 
citizens on account of sex. She proved by exam- 
ples from the greenback campaign of 1868 that 
the right to vote carried weight. Without that 
right women cannot help workmen, but are a 
drag-weight to them. Since women are stronger 
with each introduction of machinery, it is nec- 
essary to enfranchise them to prevent their 
wage competition. 

At the conclusion of her speech she was 
greeted with applause and a rising vote of 
thanks was extended. To this she responded by 
stating her pleasure at the opportunity of cham- 
pioning before such an assemblage the cause of 
the other half that man gallantly calls the better 
half. 

The notable features of the third day’s session 
was the statement of an attempt now being 
made to introduce the trade union form of or- 
ganization and methods among the agricultural 
population, the addresses of the fraternal dele- 
gates, and the reply to the addresses by Vice- 
president McGuire. 

Immediately after convening, the floor was 
given to Mr. Fred. E. Kennedy of Binghamton, 
N. Y. who appeared on behalf of the newly 
formed International Farmers’ Union which 
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seeks a charter from the American Federation 
of Labor. The attempt as explained by the 
speaker was to organize all the farmers of the 
country into unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and 11 farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the central part of New York State 
had already been formed. 

‘“*When it is remembered,” he told the delega- 
tes, ‘‘ that atone time the Farmers’ Alliance had 
3,000,000 members, and that half the population 
of the United States are farmers, it can be seen 
what a great field lies open for the cultivation 
of unionism—a field that is ready for the reaper. 
As soon as the small storekeeper in the country 
districts is educated tokeep union-made goods 
by the demands of the farmers for them, the 
success of the union label and of organized labor 
is assured. The farmers will welcome our or- 
ganizers, and we can so unite the interests of 
the mechanic and the tiller of the toilas to make 
the movement irresistible.”’ 

The hour having arrived when the addresses 
from the fraternal delegates were in order, 
Alexander Wilkie, of the Shipwrights, was in- 
troduced and said in part: 

“There is no short cut to the millennium, 
We talk of independence. There is no such 
thing. We are all dependent upon each other. 
The sooner we realize this, the better. The 
difficulty with trades unionism in the past has 
been that we as laboringmen have kept too far 
apart from each other. Oceans should not sep- 
arate us in the forward movement for the eman- 
cipation of the toilers. We should be in closer 
touch with one another’s trials. 

‘*We have made great strides in Britain. It 
is no longer the old relationship of master and 
servant, but is employer and employe.’’ He was 
sorry workmen in our marine shops were com- 
pelled to strike fora 9-hour day. He thought 
it was in the interest of capital and labor to set- 
tle such disputes by representatives who argued 
across a table. The British unionist is now in- 
terested chiefly in the compulsory 8-hour law, 
the workmen’s compensation and the old 
age pension act, and the housing of workmen. 
And then there is the old, old land question 
with which we have long wrestled. 

“There is one thing that unionism must rec 
ognize before it reaches the climax of power. 
It must organize the women workers. When 4 
woman does a man’s work she must receive the 
wage of aman. I happened to be one of those 
that agree with the desires of Susan B. 
Anthony, who so ably addressed us yesterday. 
But I say to her, help us to unionize womel 
workers first of all. Teach them the value of 
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equal suffrage in labor conventions, and then 
let her fit herself for full citizenship. 

“T have one suggestion I want to make before 
I leave your shores, which I think will tend to 
unite us closer and make us more sympathetic 
with éach other’s movements, and that is to in- 
terchange with us all your union reports and 
trade union journals.”’ 

Mr. Haslam made an eloquent appeal along 
the line of concentration of effort. He bewailed 
the condition which once existed largely and 
now but slightly, of haying too many local or- 
ganizations and detached unions, creating sec- 
tional fights and jealousies. 

‘*We miners came to the conclusion, after the 
long and memorable strike of ’94 and ’95,”’ said 
he: ‘‘That we could assist in the establishment 
of theselling price of the product of the mines. 
Our employers proved to us that they could not 
raise our wages and sell at the existing price of 
coal. But we saw the gas companies, the rail- 
roads, the furnaces, and other consumers of 
coal making money in huge sums, and we 
thought there was an unfair adjustment some- 
where. We believed that if all the miners 
would stand together the mine owners could 
reasonably raise the price of their product and 
and at the same time our wages. This has 
been partially successful and we hope to gain 
still greater points in the future. 

“The one reason above others that has tended 
to put the British workingman on his present 
high plane of development is the dissemination 
of literature and general education. A labor- 
ingman nowadays is so well read that he un- 
derstands of himself the conditions of the 
commercial world and can not be misled by 
irresponsible agitators. We miners have been 
practical in our work. 

“And I am ashamed that we have to go to 
parliament for anything we should be able to 
secure for ourselves, but unfortunately we have 
a@ great many weak-kneed men in our unions. 
I heartily approve of your American scheme of 
labeling union-made goods and want to see it 
introduced in Britain. Let me assure you once 
more of the great friendship and brotherly af- 
fection which the workingmen of Britain have 
for the laborers of America.”’ 

David A. Carey, representing the Canadian 
Labor Congress, said the trade union move- 
ment cemented the workers of the English- 
speaking world together. The object of the 
labor movement, he asserted, is the moral, social 
and physical uplifting of mankind, and the 
union label was to be the most potent weapon 
in the hands of labor. 


Vice-president P. J. McGuire’s speech in re- 
ply to those of the fraternal delegates received 
more applause than had any other address since 
the convention began. He simply carried his 
hearers off their chairs with excitement. He 
referred to the flags of England and the United 
States, and said that while American and Eng- 
lish workingmen revered their national em- 
blems, there was one which was highest and 
strongest, and that was the trade-union flag, 
which recognized neither creed, color nor na- 
tionality. He said politicians of England and 
America were shouting for expansion of terri- 
tory, but expansion would continue on the part 
of the workers until every one had more than 
one suit, one pair of shoes and one room to live 
in. ‘So long as the productive power is six 
times greater than the wage power consump- 
tion, so long will labor be dissatisfied.”’ He de- 
clared against compulsory arbitration, claiming 
it is impossible to get unbiased judges. ‘‘No 
secret organization, no partisan politics, and 
the labor movement strictly on its merits,’ was 
his peroration. 

The fourth day’s session of the convention 
was taken up with the passage of resolutions re- 
ported from committee. The moreimportantof 
these resolutions referred to the New York Sun 
boycott, the Cramp’s dispute, Hawaiian contract 
slavery, the organization of the Pacific States, 
the organization of horseshoers and foundry- 
men, and inviting the National Letter Carriers’ 
organization to affiliate with the Federation. 
An interesting feature of this day’s proceedingg 
was the presentation to the Fraternal Delegates 
of souvenirs of their visit to the New World, 
which again called forth expressions of the 
strong prevailing aspiration for the unity of the 
English-speaking workers of the world. 

The importance of more perfect organization 
was recognized during the fifth day’s session by 
the passage of two resolutions. One of these 
carried with it a recommendation that the ex- 
ecutive officers use their best endeavors to bring 
about an amalgamation of the Mineral Mine 
Workers of America, and to this end that they 
send a representation to the next convention of 
the Western Federation of Miners, urging them 
to join such amalgamation under the banner of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The otherrequired : Thata delegate be elected 
to represent the American Federation of Labor 
at the next conventions of the following rail- 
way labor organizations : Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, Order of Railway Oonductors and 
Order of Railway Trainmen, said delegate to 
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render a complete and full report to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
immediately upon the completion of his labors. 

During the roll call of the sixth day’s session 
President Gompers, who had partially recov- 
ered from the effects of his recent accident, 
entered the hall and was greeted with a storm 
of applause. The most important single piece of 
business transacted that day by the convention 
and one that lasted more than three hours, was 
a most emphatic condemnation of Government 
subsidies and particularly of the methods which 
had been employed to secure for the Hanna- 
Payne scheme an endorsement from organized 
labor on the specious plea that a subsidy to 
American ship-builders would insure construc- 
tion of American vessels and give plenty of 
work to American mechanics. Many delegates 
spoke pro and con, and delegate Furuseth made 
a careful analysis of the question from the 
sailor’s point of view. He picked the argu- 
ment that it cost more to run American ships 
all to pieces, showing that there was little dif- 
ference in the wages of American seamen and 
those from other countries; that the food on 
American ships was no better than on that of 
any other nationality, and not so good as that 
of many ; that the quarters were no better and 
that the number of men employed on American 
hulls was not so large as on vessels of similar 
size of other nations. ‘Our sleeping and living 
quarters on board ship,’”’ he said, ‘‘are miser- 
able, a little bigger than a coffin, but not so big 
as the grave.”’ 


The seventh day’s session was marked by the 
passage of a resolution providing for a return to 
the former system of assessing all members of 
unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor for the purpose of aiding strikers in 
case of necessity. The rate was fixed at 1 cent 
per week per member, not exceeding ten weeks. 

The convention, during its eighth day’s ses- 
sion, made positive declaration of its position 
on the question of imperialism, foreign military 
enterprises, and the attitude of the trade union 
toward trusts. The greater portion of the day, 
however, was devoted to the consideration of 
the means by which existing differences between 
the national unions may be amicably settled, 
and, by a more precise delimination of the 
jurisdiction of the several unions, that the 
recurrence of such unhappy conflicts may be ob- 
viated. 

The ninth and last day’s session witnessed 
the re-election of all the old officers without 
opposition. John B. Lennon, tailor, and W. C. 
Pearce, coal miner, were elected delegates to 
the British Congress and W. D. Mahon, street 
car employe, was chosen as the delegate to the 
Dominion convention. Seven cities contested 
for the honor of being the next convention seat, 
and Louisville, Ky., won by a large majority. 
At the hour of half-past-four, the assembled 
delegates joined in the strains of ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne ;”’ and thus terminated a reunion that will 
be long remembered as marking an epoch in 
the development of the natural and historic 
working class institution—the trade union. 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 
By THomas REECE. 


LONDON, Dec. 8, 1899.—The General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions now embraces 49 trade 
unions with an aggregate membership of 367,877, 
which is an increase since July of five unions 
and nearly twenty-three thousand members. 
Amongst the recent affiliations are those of the 
Dockers’ Union, the organization founded by 
Tom Mann about the beginning of 1898, and 
which is making most encouraging headway 
under its general secretary, Tom Chambers, and 
the Alliance Cabinet Makers’ Association, of 
which Harry Ham is the genial and able con- 
ductor. Isaac Mitchell, the secretary, and Pete 


Ourran, the president of the General Federation, 
are sparing no pains to spread the gospel of 
federationism, and at the time of writing are on 
an organizing tour in Scotland. 

The latest kind of trade union up-to-date is 


that for which James Macdonald, the secretary 
of the London Trades Council, has drawn up the 
plan. It is to be called the Association of Trade 
Union Secretaries, and its name sufficiently in- 
dicates its scope. 

Delegates of the Miners’ Federation have ar- 
ranged to meet the representatives of the coal 
owners to debate a proposition for an advance 
of 5 per cent. in wages. Benjamin Pickard 
says that the owners are doing extremely well 
and such prosperous times have not been 
known to them since as far back as 1874. He 
advises that the coal haulers and their allies 
should strike while the iron is thus hot. 

Trouble is brewing in the brass trades of Birm- 
ingham. The operatives demand a fixed mini- 
mum wage of sixpence per hour with a regular 
bonus. Further, they demand a regulation of 
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the gradually increasing evil of juvenile labor, 
so that not more than one boy shall be employed 
toevery four men. The employers are looking 
spitefal but the brass workers are well organized 
and powerful. The National Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Brass Workers, the leading union in 
the industry, has about eleven thousand mem- 
bersand dates from 1872. Its financial resources 
are not prodigious, but amount to between 
twelve and thirteen thousand pounds sterl- 
ing. 

In Leeds, there are about a thousand fish- 
fryers. In conjunction with the fish fryers of 
the surrounding districts they are organizing, 
primarily to protest against the price demanded 
by the Hall and Grimsby merchants for fish. 
The maximum price which will enable the fish 
fryers to make a decent living is two shillings 
and sixpence per stone. The wholesale fish 
merchants are demanding now three and even 
four shillings. Hence combination. They all 
come to it. 

Will Thorne’s lively organization, the National 
Union of Gas Workers and General Laborers, has 
entered Edinburgh and Leith, with the result 
that strong local branches have been formed 
and an advance of four pence per day made to 
all the men employed in the corporation gas 
making and distributing works. 

The recent election of mayors in the boroughs 
all over the country results in Enoch Edwards, 
treasurer of the Miners’ Federation, being 
unanimously put in the mayoral seat at Burs- 
lem. The public luncheon was attended by 
miners’ representatives. Edwards is, I think, 
the first trade unionist mayor that our little 
island has ever seen. 

Henry Broadhurst, M. P., is to write his auto- 
biography. In the days of George Odger, he, 
with Howell, Cremer and one or two more, 
stood in the forefront of British labor. He was 
born in Oxfordshire in 1840, and worked first as 
a blacksmith and afterwards as a stonemason.- 
He became secretary of the extinct Labor Repre- 


sentation League in 1875, and has for many 
years acted as secretary to the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, re- 
signing at last through ill health. Since 1880 
he has sat in Parliament as a labor representa- 
tive of the cautious and conservative type. 

Labor disputes are getting rarer as the year 
closes. No great dramatic strike for the time 
being occupies the stage of national publicity. 

The smaller disputes are reduced in number 
and size. Only one fresh dispute broke out in 
the building trades in October and that and the 
eight cognate disputes, which lasted over Octo 
ber have since been satisfactorily terminated. 

The Hull bricklayers, plasterers, masons, etc., 
to the number of 1,320 were locked out last May 
to compel some changes in the policy of the 
unions, but after over five months of it the em- 
ployers reopened the shops. The organized 
building trades workmen form the toughest 
things in the trade union world for any body 
of employers to run up against in a cantanker- 
ous way. 

There was a trust formed earlier in the year 
amongst the comb making houses of Aberdeen, 
and apparently this combine had some neat little 
object in view for its workers. They were 
asked to sign a 3-years’ agreement with all 
that such an agreement usually implies. The 
employes refused to sign this and simultane- 
ously struck. Before the day was over the 
obnoxious agreement was withdrawn and the 
operatives returned to work victoriously. 

Something like one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand workmen obtained advances during Octo- 
ber under the various sliding scale agreements, 
common throughout the mining and iron and 
steel industries. The bakers of Dumferline 
have secured a minimum wage, at last, of 28 
shillings per week. Throughout the Lanca- 
shire clog trade advances have been general, 
and in most occupations increases have been 
ratified. Always excepting the seamen. They 
are retrogressing. 





THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 
LAWFUL, HONORABLE; WORTHY, NOBLE, HOLY, AND RIGHTEOUS. 
By Sam L, LEFFINWELL. 


Much has been said and written about the 
“dignity of labor ;’ and while it is always 
treated with the sneer and contempt of the idlers 
in luxury and wealth, it does not receive the 
proper respect and consideration which is due 
even from the toilers themselves. 

Dignity is a state of being worthy, or honor- 


able, and as labor is worthy and honorable, it 
demands as much respect as the dignity of any 
calling of rank or elevation to power. 

Nobility is not confined alone to the proud 
and privileged class of aristocracy and wealth. 
To be noble is to be elevated and dignified ; to 
be above whatever is low, mean, degraded or 
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dishonorable ; to be magnanimous, liberal, free. 
There can be nothing more noble than an hon 
est, industrious, self-supporting man or woman ; 
one who does not lean upon others, or is de- 
pendent upon birth or heritage for a sustenance 
and support in life. True worth is only that 
kind which earns for itself the classification, by 
honorable, independent effort. The man who 
displays distinguished merit in any calling, isa 
nobleman of nature’s own creation. It would 
not imbue with covetousness even the man in 
bondage to develop the source of nobility 
among many of the titled great ones of the 
world. They might be found to spring from 
some proud monarch’s flatterer. Some favorite 
mistress, or ambitious minister, the ruin of his 
country, while their blood rolls down through 
many a fool, many a villain, to its now proud 


possessor. 
“There is no power 


In ancestors to make the foolish wise, 

The ignorant learn’d, the cowardly and base 

Deserving our respect as brave and good, 

All men feel this: nor does the despot say 

His flat can endow with truth the soul, 

Or, like a bension, on the heart bestow 

The virtues current in the realms above, 

Hence man’s best riches must be gained 

His noblest name deseryv’d, and not derived,” 

One of the highest attributes of honorable 
toil is its nobility of action. Nothing can be 
more noble than the dignity won—not borrowed 
or assumed from doubtful claim— won, derived, 
achieved, and deservedly won, by self-sacrifice, 
self-devotion, self-support, manly endeavor and 
the satisfaction of honorable duty well per- 
formed. 

Labor is not only holy, noble and honorable, 
but should fora well-won and well-worn dig 
nity, command the respect and esteem of the 
world’s people in every country and clime. 
But does the workingman fully comprehend his 
own duties under the favorable conditions 
which surround him? There can be no respect 
for any one, unless such a one has respect for 
himself. Does the working man sufficiently re- 
spect himself, and does he make plain such 
respect for others as would demand respect for 
himself? Is he not very liable to fall into the 
error, that he is individually endowed with a 
little more of inalienable right than some of his 
fellows? Does he not sacrifice his self-respect 
when he is disrespectful to others his equal in 
all the qualities of acommon manhood? And, 
then, is he not likely to go to the other extreme 
and lessen himself in his own estimation, by 
cringing in servility to others better clothed and 
better conditioned than himself? The working 
man can claim none of that dignity of labor 


not given; 


which should be his unless he puts himself upo 
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a perfect equality with his fellows and demang b 
of all alike the respect and esteem which | 4 

himself is willing to bestow. P 
dig 

As wage-workers, let us look at oursely ‘ 
ie Cae gge his 
Why does labor unite in organization? Is ) 
= Vari 
because of the sentiment of the few who sta by t 
forward, prominent as the progenitors of uni y ; 
‘er se ‘ : pati 
or is it nota definite case of necessity—a case elles 
*“must’”?? With whom shall labor unite? N nie 


with bankers, lawyers, landowners; not wif , 


manufacturers nor merchants ; not with docto th 
ministers, nor with that class claiming schola 
attainments. These are made up of exploit _— 
fee-seekers and others, who, however capa aang 
have no fixed opinions save such as are frar one 
by individual desires and necessities. Itiso — 
with ourselves that we can unite with safety oe 
the accomplishment of our desires and the ot ts 
tablishment of a security of rights against —— 
assailments of wrong. oe 
The system of trade unionism, now so pr epon 
isingly and so happily extant, is the sur of dut 
safest and most conservatively proper met 
by which can be attained the lawful, nat — 
right of the wage-earner his proper pro — 
tion of the profits of his own productions. at 
progress of education in this line has onan 
slow. possibly from the crudeness of its m —— 
ods—but it is growing and gaining grou 4 a 
Exchange of ideas, within doors, and the de rina 
opment of manly characteristics, strip send « 
more or less, of the natural selfishness of 
individual, has awakened intelligence ne 
proper realization of conditions and ameli session 
tive remedies. What it most needs is num If lab 
It is the mass which rules—society isso fra nity it d 
It will not avail to assail the mass by coer who fai! 
because of ita tardiness. Let the anarchist, blame f 
communist, the state socialist perform laborer | 
fruitless task of pyrotechnic persuasion. demand 
such efforts as the latter avail themselve ‘ape = 
will meet the fate of the man who was who 8 
scribed as being so crooked in his methods forget = 
if he were to attempt to walk around abl Il the 
buildings he would meet himself, on the ne thn 
coming back. Let the trade unionist be ni ig 
true to himself and the principles which b athena 
honor and pride to his conduct of action, Mis on . 
he will not only gain numerical strength f limat oe 
those now in ignorance of his purpose and Rstus pine 
suit, but extinguish the firebrands which “ “ ° 
only to destroy his usefulness. eset 
But the dignity of labor is not alone con ad | 
to, nor should it be claimed only by, those hi mati 
are united in organized form. Honorable Astin 
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for common sustenance has as much of 











‘PG claim of dignity as the accumulation of means 
“ by any other method. The lawyer, who ex- 
ploits with numerous of his clients, assumes a 

lve dignity not always in strict consonance with 
‘a his methods of procedure; the doctor exhibits 
various degrees of dignity, influenced largely 

sta by the standing and financial conditions of the 
om patients he is called upon to heal of curable 
- ailments; the merchant takes upon himself cer- 
“| tain amounts of dignity as influenced by bad or 
Wl ill success in business; the minister parades 
eo his dignity in proportion to the influence he 


can exert—mostly regulated by the wealth or 
poverty of the flock which he is called upon to 
guide and direct by the shepherd’s crook ; the 
man of wealth pretends to much dignity be- 
_B| cause of his immunity from the toils and cares 
YE of life and his possession of more of the world’s 
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pad 
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ne goods than most of his fellows. 
at The workingman who performs his allotted 
task of daily toil, in whatever calling, can look 
a upon his earnings and belongings as the result 
‘UPS of dutiful, honest effort. It is not a matter of 
-_ speculation or exploitation with the affairs of 
‘AtUE others that brings him security and satisfaction. 
OPE What he has of recompense he has earned by 
5 service, by merit; recompense gained, not 
4 given. In honest possession of his means, how- 
i ever small, he is moved by the spirit of an in- 


dependence which inspires action to still nobler 
deeds, more heroic effort, and he can, if he will, 
stand up and face the world with a pride and 
grandeur of dignity not attained by all the un- 
merited, ill-begotten wealth of the world’s pos- 
session. 

If labor itself is not attended with the dig- 
nity it deserves, it is not alone the fault of those 
who fail to respect it. Much, if not all, the 
blame falls upon the individual action of the 
laborer himself. His calling is honorable, and 
demands honorable consideration ; his calling 
is respectable and demands the respect of all 
who respect themselves. No man should ever 
forget that he is the equal of any other man in 
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- ll the rights of natural manhood. There is no 
* Inequality of rights in creative production. No 
be ¢ . . . eng 

: man can claim, as an especial gift, divine favor. 
: e ireumstances of birth and heritage may favor 
ion, 












his one or that one in worldly comfort and ease ; 
limate and environment may determine the 
tatus of a people, physically, intellectually and 
morally ; the propaganda of creed and dogma- 
#m may influence the thought and action cf 
hole nations of people ; but man stands alone 
n his judgment of right and wrong-doing; in 
is responsibility to himself and in the manner 
conduct which may claim for him the respect 
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and esteem of others. If he fails in any regard 
to fulfill the duties of a manhood such as he 
would require of all others, he loses thereby all 
claim to such a distinction and robs himself of 
whatever dignity may attach to uprightness of 
character and unselfish devotion to the pursuit 
of a holy and noble purpose. 

There are two extremes which the working- 
man can avoid with dignity to himself and 
credit to his calling. One is austerity and the 
other is obsequiousness. The former is a fault 
less likely to be affected by the workingman 
than the latter. Once in a long while an indi- 
vidual is found who has been more fortunate 
than his fellows, either in advancement in posi- 
tion, or in the accumulation of more means 
than others, who is likely to assume a dignity 
which, founded upon presumption, is false, and 
is attended with a degree of force unbecoming 
its possessor. Such a man is usually found to be 
sour with astringency, severe in his modes of 
judgment, posing or pretending, rigid, harsh, 
stern. He may bea gainer, for the moment, over 
his fellows, but is aloserinthelongrun. He is 
most likely, too, to carry it beyond the bounds 
of decent action among those in a better-con- 
ditioned class than his fellows, and then he gets 
the quiet smile and sneer of the latter for his 
credulity. 

The fault of obsequiousness is the one prac- 
ticed most frequently among all classes of 
workingmen. It presents itself in various 
phases. Forgetting his rightful claim to proper 
manhood, one is often found placing himself in 
servile attitude; meanly cringing; flattering 
for favor; fawning upon others well-to-do; 
toadying; acting to the extreme of conde- 
scension and of even complaining to excess. 

The latter is of the class that lessen them- 
selves in their own estimation; who stay away 
from places of public resort, because of their 
calling in life; who are frequently guided, 
without thought or reason, by the opinion of 
another, simply because of the latter’s better 
condition in life. 

Manly dignity is a stranger to either of these 
classes. It requires no effort, no sacrifice, fora 
man to be decent, honorable and upright, if he 
so wills it. It is impossible to shift the respons- 
ibility of one’s short-comings upon the shoulders 
of another. One does not have to be immoral, 
or indecent, or to be guilty of improper prac- 
tices of any kind, because there are others that 
follow such lines of action, The honor lies in 
the performance of one’s own part. 

The dignity of labor is not a mere figure of 
speech. It is a truism, and can not be ques- 
tioned any more than the dignity of a church 
or the dignity of the bench in a high court of 
law. 

Laboris lawful, honorable and worthy. Labor 
is noble, holy and righteous. Only let those 


whose allottment it is to fulfill its functions, 
strive, by uprightness of character and fidelity 
to principle, to clothe it with respectable re- 
gard and it will be made worthy of all the dig- 
nity which its noble purposes demand for it. 
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ESTABLISH UNION BENEFITS. 


The workers have suffered in all times, 
and they have naturally sought, in all times, 
a remedy for their misfortunes. In the re- 
cent past, when the right of combination 
was denied them, even in the most advanced 
countries, the workers had little hope of 
relief in periods of misfortune save in the 
grudging and meagre dole of charity. 
Since the complete break-up of the old sys- 
tem of hand production and the massing of 
vast numbers of workers in manufacturing 
centers, however, the workers have found 
themselves comparatively free to take 


united action, and dating from that time 
we have witnessed a growth of working 
class organization that bids fair to soon 





assume irresistible proportions. | ting 
growth has been hampered, it is truesan g 
only by many short-sighted holders of § 
























- ‘ wor 
ital, but also by a host of charlatans, | jo¢, 
have promised with sublime impudeng,, joy 
free the workers from all their suffem. ged 


by some magical process, to be effectegona) 
a mere wave of the hand. It is credithto, » 


to the courage and devotion of the om) pea) 
ized workers that they have almost in juate 
ably repulsed the onslaughts of theiff opm, 
clared capitalistic enemies ; and it ishven t¢ 
creditable to the strong Common sensebre we, 
tinguishing them, resulting, as this § qejj 
does, from the practical habits formegg, oy 
their daily avocations, that the great § o¢ 0] 
of the toilers have turned a deaf ear th» fo) 


the chimerical schemesadvocated by wi hd not 
be social revolutionists, and that they figajg | 
steadily persevered in their efforts tof payers 
viate their sufferings little by little, as greate 
power of mutual helpfulness gradualltang { 
creased with time. Thus, during thefppersh 
century now drawing to a close, we fp gury 
seen a revival of the trade union foitely e} 
organization and its steadily incre@yerjodgs 


adaptation to the demands of mode yet in 
cial necessities. bn stati 


Previous to the commencement Ofog to f 
period referred to, the unions had Bieoet to 
more or less temporary coalitions fofegts 1, 
with the object of removing some spfhogq] pe 
abuse, which if not removed by theo, prj 
ployer, the workmen struck and § gygta; 
supported by passing the hat he inte; 
their fellow-craftsmen in the h spont: 
vicinity. 


immé 
But the funds raised in thighs jp py 
carious manner were never sufficient Bion of 
tain a long struggle; and it was notBe, gav 


the workmen had been taught by the Fwy ag ¢ 
experience resulting from frequent d@erg Ja, 
that permanent unions came into v@ of th 
Even then, and for many long years Qgureq | 
ward, the unions were strictly local D& and th 
embracing only those working in a Cfhpber of 
town, and were supported by very #, Tax 
weekly or monthly contributions de starting 
almost exclusively to strike purposes,fitiye pre 


occasional assessments for burials fit feat, 
relief of extreme cases of distress. § we fin 


union man, of no matter how long 9025 un 
ing, went to another town to ply hi8@ft featy 
he was regarded as a non-unionist and leaving 
required to undergo another initif§ye ynio, 
Thus, the old system of isolated local Ws the yn} 


ism not only impeded the spread memb 
only then existing type of union, but the xs 
formed a formidable obstacle to the Gq only 


opment of trade union efficiency b¥ing tiie 





q . . . 
. ting the establishment of any regular 
tru€sem of insurance against the vicissitudes 





's Of | workman’s life. Asa consequence of 
ans,] recognition of these shortcomings 


iden¢ynionists engaged in industries which 
suffetfnded over an entire country, the first 
fect@fional unions were formed; and the 
veditfiter number of these unions of unions 
he OM realized the necessity of establishing 
st INfquate funds for benevolent purposes, as 
theif former isolated unions had previously 
it ISiven to provide for strikes and lockouts. 
seDSebre were, however,several national unions 
this & deliberately refused to establish such 
»rMeGds on the plea that the proposed exten- 
reat § of operations was ‘foreign to the ob- 
ear Gs” for which they had been formed. It 
by W@id not be difficult to prove that such 
they fisals have reacted very injuriously on 
ts tOfseveral unions concerned, seeing that 
€, i creater part of these have been unable 
duallitand the strain resulting from loss of 
; thefpbership in adverse times, or when they 
, We fe survived they have failed to ade- 
n l0ltely elevate the standard of their crafts 
incre@eriods of general prosperity. We are 
node vet in possession of American trade 
bn Statistics covering a sufficiently long 
od to fully show the evil effects of the 
ect to establish high dues and proper 
efits, but we have fortunately at our 
bosal perfectly reliable figures furnished 
| bur British trade union brothers which 
and ff sustain our contention. 

it fhe integration of the forces of labor had 
1mM@) spontaneously progressing for several 
n this$sin Britain, when a systematic consol- 
ient ion of the unions of several kindred 
3 nOlBes gave birth to the national union 
y the $wn as the Amalgamated Society of En- 
ent d@ rs, January 1, 1850. The great impor- 
ito Whe of that memorable event must be 
ears @sured by the admirable benefit system 
cal Df and there adopted rather than by the 
n &@CMber of members it brought under one 
very i. Taking the year 1855, however, as 
ns de Starting point of a comparison of the 
poses tive progress made by the unions with 
ials “fit features and those with strike funds 
ress. §, we find in that year that out of a total 
ong "§,025 union members the unions having 
y his#fit features had absorbed 23,735 mem- 
st a0% leaving only 1,288 in the purely pro- 
initlfive unions. At the end of the next five 
ocal Ws the unions with benefits had increased 
ead membership by more than 14,000, 
| but the simply protective unions had 
» the Md only 185 members to their rolls. 
ey D ng the next five years the benefit 
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unions nearly doubled their numbers, but 
the rosters of the strike unions at the end of 
that term actually showed a considerable 
loss instead of gain. At the close of 1870 
the benefit unions had again nearly doubled 
their numbers, while the membership of the 
strike unions stood precisely where it had 
stood ten years before. The succeeding five 
years showed the benefit unions in posses- 
sion of nearly a quarter of a million mem- 
bers, and the purely protective unions with 
less than 3,000. The following term, how- 
ever, revealed a considerable accession to 
the ranks of the strike unions, but this 
advance was succeeded by a decline during 
the succeeding five years. Thus, after a 
period of thirty years of trade union 
progress, the protective and benevolent 
unions had 325,072 more members, while 
the membership of the purely protective 
unions had only increased 34,413. This 
comparison might be brought up to date 
and would still continue to show the great 
discrepancy between the rates of prog- 
ress attending the two kinds of unions, 
as evidenced by their numerical growth. 
But if we were to carry the investigation 
into the rates of wages, the hours of labor 
and other working conditions which are 
now enjoyed by their respective members, 
the results would be still more startling. 

We havesaid enough, however, at the pres- 
ent time, in support of our claim that the 
trade union is the only form of organiza- 
tion adapted ‘to the necessities of the work- 
ers, and that the needed further adaptation 
of the trade union must be in the direction 
of more fully safeguarding the workers 
against all the vicissitudes of industrial life, 
in order that the war of the workers against 
social injustice may be more continuously 
maintained and that it may become more 
and more persistent and aggressive. 


THe AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has eom- 
pleted the sixth volume of its issue, and 
with the present number will commence the 
seventh volume concurrently with the open- 
ing of the year 1900. In connection with 
the change now made, it is almost unneces- 
sary to assure our subscribers and adver- 
tisers that all existing contracts will be 
scrupulously adhered to by us, and that 
their interests will in nowise be allowed to 
suffer. The index to the contents of our 
fifth and sixth volumes is now ready and 
will be forwarded free to all subscribers and , 
others making application. 
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What Our Organizers are Doing. 
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Coal Miners.—General Secretary W.C. Pearce, 
of the United Mine Workers of America, re- 
ports: ‘** Charters issued, 308,.”’ 

Mineral Miners.—General Secretary Wm. 
Mudge, of the Northern Mineral Mine Workers’ 
Progressive Union, reports: ‘* Charters issued, 
one; strikes lost, five; * *rsons involved, be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000. Faure of these strikes 
due to lack of organization. Great difficulty is 
experienced organizing the Finlanders, who 
comprise the majority of men working within 
the jurisdiction of this organization.” 

Bakers.—General Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, 
of the Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ 
International Union, reports: ‘‘ Charters issued, 
34; surrendered, 43 ; strikes won, one; pending, 
two; persons involved, 38 ; benefited, 18 ; secur- 
ing total increase in wages of $30 per week and 
reduction of 36 hours. Cost of strikes, $550. A 
— increase in pay and reduction in the 


ours of labor have been secured without 
strike.”’ 
Butchers.—-General Secretary Homer D. Call, 


of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, reports: ‘Charters issued, 23; sur- 
rendered, one ; strikes, six ; won, five; lost, one ; 
persons involved, 800; benefited, virtually 
every member. Secured pay for overtime, and 
better working conditions generally. Cost of 
strikes, about $1,500.” 

Brewers.—General Secretary Julius Zorn, of 
the National Union of United Brewery Workers, 
reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 25; surrendered, 
one; gain in membership, 2,000; number of 
strikes, five; won, four; now pending, one. 
Number of persons involved, 300 ; benefited, 200. 
The result of the strikes has been a reduction in 
the hours of labor to nine per day in some 
places, others securing an increase of $1 and $2 
a week in wages and a general improvement in 
working conditions. Cost of strikes, $1,500. An 
increase in wages and reduction in the hours of 
labor were secured in many places without 
strike.”’ 

Cigar Makers.—General President Geo. W. 
Perkins, of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of America, reports : ‘‘Charters issued, 
20; surrendered, 10; strikes, 89; won, 55 ; com- 
promised, 14; lost, seven ; pending, 24; persons 
involved, 2,380; benefited, 2,295; worsted, 85. 
Total gains in wages 20 to 30 per cent. Eight- 
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hour law prevails. Greater demand for the 
blue label than ever. Majority of difficulties 
gained without actual strike.”’ 

Tobacco Workers.—General Secretary E. Lewis 
Evans, of the Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 17; surren- 
dered, nine. Encouraging outlook for increase 
in wages. Influence of organization greatly 
widened and demand for union label immensely 


increased. Between sixty and seventy firms 
now using it.” 
Tailors._-General Secretary John B. Lennon, 


of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union, reports: 
“Charters issued, 37; surrendered, 12; strikes, 
41; won, 39; lost, one; personsinvolved, 3,863 ; 
benefited, 3,856; worsted, six. Average total 
gain in wages of entire membership of $96,550 
for the year. Cost of strikes, $4,371. In many 
instances increase in wages and reductions in 
hours of labor were secured without strike.”’ 

Garment Workers.—General Secretary Henry 
White, of the United Garment Workers of 
America, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 22; sur- 
rendered, two; strikes, four; won, two; com- 
promised, one; lost, one. Persons involved, 
225; benefited, 120; worsted, 105. A total gain 
in wages of $250 per week. In numerous in- 
stances increase in wages and shorter work-day 
were secured without strikes.”’ 

Hatters.—General Secretary John Phillips, of 
the United Hatters of North America, reports: 
‘* Strikes, one; still pending ; persons involved, 
400. An upward tendency in wages all along 
the line. Advantages in many places gained 
without strike.” 

Shoe Makers. — General Secretary H. M. Eaton, 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, reports: 
**Oharters issued, 24; 18 unions dissolved ; 9 
charters revoked, of which 8 have since been re- 
issued. Few strikes outside that of Marlboro. 
Notable success was achieved by the workmen 
making turn shoes in Haverhilland other towns 
and cities in Essex County, Mass., securing an 
increase of $2.50 to $5 per week in their wages.” 

Leather Workers.—General Secretary Chas. 
L. Conine, of the United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods, reports: ‘* Charters 
issued, 20; surrendered, one ; strikes, six ; won, 
five; pending, one. Persons involved, 250. 
Total gain in wages of 20 per cent. Cost of 
strikes, $250. In several instances advances in 
wages were gained without strikes.” 

Carpenters.—General Secretary Thos. Atkin- 
son, of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, reports: ‘‘Increased in member- 
ship in the United States and Canada to the ex- 
tent of 600 members, and secured a reduction of 
working hours in Boston, Chicago, Jersey City, 
New York, Detroit, St. Louis, New Rochelle 
and Winnipeg.”’ 

Granite Cutters.—General Secretary James 
Duncan, of the Granite Cutters’ National Un- 
ion, reports: ‘Charters issued, 12; strikes, 10; 
won, seven ; pending, three. Persons involved, 
3,000 ; benefited, 2,400; worsted, none. Aver- 
age total gain in wages, two cents per hour for 
2,000. Cost of strikes, $2,614. Advantages 
were gained in 60 instances without strikes.” 


Tile Layers.—General Secretary James Me- 
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ver, of the International Mosaic and Encaustic 
file Layers’ Union, reports: ‘* Charters issued, 
even; strikes, three; won, all; persons in- 
rolved, 33. An advance of 50 cents per day in 
wages was secured in one city without strike.” 
Painters.—General Secretary J. T. Elliott, of 
he Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of 
America, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 60; sur- 
endered, 20; number of strikes, two; won, 
ne ; lost, one; persons involved, 400 ; benefited, 
00. Gain in wages of 25 cents per day; locals 
1 10 cities secured reduction in hours of labor. 
ost of strikes, $1,500. In many instances in- 
rease in wages and reduction in hours of labor 
vere secured without strike.” 

Steam Fitters.—General Secretary W. L. On- 





ott, of the National Association of Steam and 
fot Water Fitters and Helpers, reports : ‘‘ Char- 
rs issued, three; surrendered, one; strikes, 
ree ; won, one; lost, one ; compromised, one ; 
ersons involved, 250; cost of strike, $400.” 
Blacksmiths.—General Secretary Robert B- 
err, of the International Brotherhood of Black- 
niths, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 32; gain in 
hembership, 700; strikes, three; two of which, 
) Brooklyn and New York for the 9-hour day 
ave been partially successful; the third, in 
hiladelphia, is still pending. Persons involved, 
). Gains in wages and reductions in hours 
ere secured in many instances without strike.” 
Machinists.—General President James O’Con- 
all, of the International Association of Machin- 
ts, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 59; strikes, 35; 
on, 27; compromised, four; lost, two; pend- 
g, three; persons involved, 2,500; benefited, 
300, and a general advance in wages all along 
he line and general improvement in conditions 
labor. Gained 9-hour day, 4,000 members. 
ifferences adjusted without strike, 56. Cost of 
rikes, $15,000.” 
Iron Molders.—General Secretary E. J. Den- 
2y, of the Iron Molders’ Union of North Amer- 
a, reports: “Charters issued, 50; strikes, 26; 
on, 11; compromised, two ; lost, five; pending, 
ght; persons involved, 1,287; benefited, 900; 
orsted, none. Majority of strikes were for a 
inimum rate of wages, the signing of yearly 
preements, and the establishing of better shop 
cilities, These conditions have been secured 
nearly all large cities, and many of the smaller 
Hes, and in many instances without resorting 
strike.”’ 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers.—General Secre- 
ry John Williams, of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ation of Lron, Steel and Tin Workers, reports : 
sharters issued, 50; surrendered, 24. Average 
tal gain in wages of 20 per cent.’ 
Boiler Makers.—General Secretary William J 
ilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers 
hd Tron Ship Builders, reports: “Charters is- 
ed, 40; surrendered, 22; strikes, 24; won, 10; 
st, one; compromised, three; persons in- 
bived, 1,485 ; benefited, 1,458 ; worsted, 27. Gain 
wages from 10 to 15 percent. Secured the 
hour day in 11 cities and the 8-hour day in one 
ty. Costof strikes, $3,024. Seven cities secured 
per cent. increase in wages and one city 20 
Pr cent. increase without strike.” 


Electrical Workers.— General Secretary H.W. 
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Sherman, of the National Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers of America, reports: ‘* Charters 
issued, 20; surrendered, three ; strikes, 10; won, 
nine; lost, one. Total increase in wages, 25 per 


cent. Cost of strikes, $1,000.” 
Sheet Metal Workers.—General Secretary Jas. 
F. Hughes, of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 


Workers’ International Association, reports: 
“Charters issued, 31; surrendered, three ; one 
strike partially won.” 

Tinners.—General Secretary Chas. E. Lawyer, 
of the Tin Plate Workers International Protect- 
ive Union, reports: “Organized January, 1899. 
Charters issued, 27.” 

Bicycle Workers.—General Secretary Geo. B. 
Buchanan, of the International Union of the 
Bicycle Workers and Allied Mechanics, reports : 
‘‘Charters issued, 10. Gain in membership over 
last year, 350.” 

Metal Polishers.—General Secretary John J. 
Kinney, of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
and Brass Workers’ Union, reports: ‘‘ Charters 
issued, 42; surrendered, four; strikes, 47; won, 
42; compromised, three ; pending, two; persons 
involved, 4,340; benefited, 4,000; worsted, none. 
Four hundred members gained from 25 to 75 
cents per day in wages. Reduced the hours 
from ten to nine in all the large chandelier 
shops, and secured better working conditions 
in factories. Over 3,000 members gained 25 
cents a day increase in wages without strike. 
Cost of strikes, $12,000.’’ 

Stove Mounters.—General Secretary H. P. 
Oberling, of the Stove Mounters’ International 
Union, reports: ‘Charters issued, 12; surren- 
dered, two ; strikes, four; won, two; lost, two ; 
persons involved, 200; benefited, 125. Aver- 
age 10 per cent. gain in wages, and general im- 
provement in working conditions. Cost of 
strikes, $1,700.”’ 

Pattern Makers.—General Secretary J. F. Mc- 
Bride, of the Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America, reports: ‘Charters issued, 15; sur- 
rendered, six ; number of strikes, eight; won, 
five ; pending, three ; persons involved in these 
strikes, 500; benefited thereby, 1,000; gain in 
wages, 10 per cent. Members who secured a re- 
duction of one hour per day, 1,000; cost of 
strikes estimated at $28,600.” 

Wood Workers.—General Secretary Thos. I. 
Kidd, of the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, reports: ‘‘ Charters issued, 
40; surrendered, four; strikes, 50; won, 47; 
lost, three; persons involved, 2,000 ; benefited 
1,900 ; worsted, 100. Nearly 5,000 men secured 
an average increase of 50 cents per day. Nine- 
hour day secured, 4,000. Secured apprentice 
system in many cities with wage scale. Cost of 
strikes, $561.40.” 

Carvers.—General Secretary Frank Detlef, of 
the International Wood Carvers’ Association of 
North America, reports: ‘‘ Charters issued, 15; 
strikes, four; won, two; lost, one; compro- 
mised, one; persons involved, 20; benefited, 
18; worsted, two. Two hundred members se- 
cured an increase of 25 cents per day without 
strike. Two hundred members secured the 8- 


hour day. Cost of strikes, $231.’ 
Coopers. 


General Secretary, James A. Cable, 
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of the Coopers’ International Union of North 
America, reports: ‘Charters issued, 20; sur- 
rendered, one; strikes, 23; won, 12; compro- 
mised, four; lost, four; persons involved, 540 ; 
benefited, 360; worsted, 180. Total gain in 
wages, 10 per cent. Some members secured a 
9-hour day, while others secured an 8-hour day. 
Cost of strikes, $1,810. Wages advanced in 
many instances without strike.”’ 

Trunk Makers.—General Secretary J. H. 
Shiekel, of the Trunk and Bag Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, reports: ‘* Charters issued, 
three; surrendered, two. A fewimprovements 
gained without strike.” 

Carriage «nd Wagon Makers.—General Secre- 
tary Chas. A. Baustian, of the Carriage and 
Wagon Makers’ International Union, reports: 
‘* Charters issued, 10; surrendered, one; strikes 
won, one; persons involved, 40; all of whom 
were benefited. Forty-five members secured a 
9-hour day; 80 secured an increase in wages 
without strike.” 

Broom Makers.—General Secretary W. R. 
Boyer, of the International Broom Makers’ 
Union, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 28; sur- 
rendered, one; strikes won, three; lost, one; 
pending, one; persons involved, 120; benefited, 
80 ; worsted, 20. Secured a total gain in wages 
of from 10 to 20 percent. One shop secured the 
8-hour day. Cost of strikes, $200. About 200 
persons secured an advance in wages without 
strike.” 

Bottle Blowers.—General Secretary Wm. Lau- 
ner, of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association ot 
the United States and Canada, reports: ‘‘ Char- 
ters issued, 17; surrendered, 4; strikes, 17; won, 
14; pending, three; persons benefited, 1,300. 
From 15 to 20 per cent. total gain in wages and 
a general 9-hour work-day have been secured. 
Cost of strikes, $135,000. Few advantages were 
gained without strikes.” 

Window Glass Flatteners.—General President 
W. L. Cake, of the Glass Flatteners’ Association 
of North America, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 
12. All window glass made in this country is 
union-made. Strike won, one; persons in- 
volved, 77; benefited, entire organization.” 


Window Glass Cutters..General Secretary 
Wm. H. Hunter, of the Window Glass Cutters’ 
League of America, reports: ‘‘Secured 5 per 
cent. increase in wages.”’ 

Textile Workers.—General Secretary P. Oul- 
mann, of the National Union of Textile Work- 
ers, reports: ‘‘ Charters issued, 12; surrendered, 
three; strikes, four; won, two; lost, two; persons 
involved, 2,765; benefited, 1,265.” 

Spinners.—General Secretary Thomas O’ Don- 
nell, of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ Association, 
reports: ‘Strikes, two; won, one; lost, one; 
persons involved, 35; benefited, 26. Gain of 
from 5 to 12} per cent. in wages. Gained ad- 
vance in wages in several cases without resort 
to strike.” 

Lace Curtain Operatives.—General Secretary 
John Paulson, of the Amalgamated Lace Cur- 
tain Operatives of America, reports : ‘“‘ Twenty- 
five members secured a reduction ‘rom 60 to 54 
hours per week, without strike. General im- 


provement in conditions of labor throughout 
the trade.” 

Goring Weavers.—General Secretary Thomas 
Pollard, of the Elastic Web Weavers’ Amalga- 
mated Association, reports: ‘‘ Won, one strike. 
Prevented a reduction of 30 per cent. in wages. 
This trade at the present time is in a depressed 
condition.” 

Printers.—General Secretary J. W. Bram- 
wood, of the International Typographical Un- 
ion, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 61; surren- 
dered, seven; strikes, 18; won, four; pending, 
seven ; lost, four. One hundred and sixty-one 
locals reduced the hours of book and job mem- 
bers from 59 and 60 to 57 per week, without 
striking. Thirty unions suffered slight reduc- 
tion in wages pro rata with the decrease in 
hours. Unionized several offices which were 
non-union for years.”’ 

Plate Printers..-General Secretary T. L. Ma- 
han, of the National Steel and Copper Plate 
Printers’ Union, reports: ‘‘ Gain of 175 in mem- 
bership over that of last year. Gained com- 
plete victory in contest against steam presses 
at Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Washing- 
ton, D. C., without strike.” 

Printing Pressmen.—General Secretary W. J. 
Webb, of the International Printing Pressmens’ 
Union, reports: ‘* Charters issued, 40.” 


Telegraphers.—General Secretary H. B. Per- 
ham, of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
reports: ‘Charters issued, 14. Have made 
enormous gains in the wages of telegraphers 
from October 1, 1898, to October 1, 1899. Have 
not gained any material reduction in the hours 
of labor, yet have gained many advantages in 
having work taken off telegraphers which 
properly belongs to other classes, and have 
successfully adjusted many individual griev- 
ances for their members. It has been an active 
period for the organization and a very profit- 
able one, but have had no strikes during the 
year.”’ 

Steam Engineers.—General Secretary 8S. L. 
Bennett, of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, nine.’’ 

Coal Hoisting Engineers.—General Secretary 
T. E. Jenkins, of the National Brotherhood of 
Coal Hoisting Engineers, reports: ‘‘ Charters 
issued, four. Reduced the hours of labor from 
twelve to eight, and an increase of about 10 to 
15 per cent. in wages.”’ 

Statione -y Firemen.—General Secretary C. L. 
Shamp, of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, reports: ‘‘Chartersissued, 
24; strikes, six ; won, two; compromised, one ; 
lost, one; pending, two: persons involved, 
151; benefited, 101; worsted, 50. Total gains 
in wages, five cents per hour. Reduction se- 
cured, from 12 to eight hours per day, 178. With- 
out strike, 134. Secured small increase. Gen- 
eral improvement in the conditions of labor.’ 

Street Railway Employes.—General President 
W. D. Mahon, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employes of America, re- 
ports: ‘Charters issued, 25.” 

Team Drivers.—General Secretary George 
Innis, of the Team Drivers’ International Union, 
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‘Charters issued, 78; surrendered, 


reports : 
two; strikes, nine; won,seven ; pending, two; 
persons involved, 330; benefited, 250; worsted, 


none. Increase in wages, from 5 to 40 per 
cent.”’ 

Longshoremen.—General Secretary Henry C. 
Barter, of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 49; 
strikes, 29; won, 28; pending, one. Persons 
involved, 7,000; benefited, 6,900. Total gain in 
wages, 40 per cent.”’ 

Commercial Agents.—General Secretary Milo 
J. Harris, of the American Agents’ Association, 
reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 11; surrendered, 
3. Secured a 10 per cent. increase in commis- 
sions.”’ 

Retail Clerks.—General Secretary Max Mor- 
rjs, of the Retail Clerks’ International Protec- 
tive Association, reports : ‘‘ Charters issued, 63 ; 
surrendered, one. Locals in some places have 
gained a reduction of one hour per day, others 
two and three hours perday. Efforts to abolish 
Sunday work have been successful.” 

Barbers.—General Secretary W. E. Klapetsky, 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ National Union, 
reports: ‘‘ Charters issued, 52; surrendered, 
12; strikes won, one; persons involved, all of 
whom were benefited, 35; gain in wages, 20 
per cent. General improvement in working 
conditions. Cost of strike, $175.” 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes.—General 
Secretary Jere L. Sullivan, of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders International League of America, 
reports: ‘‘Charters issued, 13; strikes, three ; 
won, all. Persons involved, 250; benefited, 
all. Gain of $1 per week in wages and one-half 
daySunday. General improvement in working 
conditions.”’ 

Stage Employes.—General Secretary Lee M. 
Hart, of the Theatrical Stage Employes’ Na- 
tional Alliance, reports: ‘‘ Charters issued, 
18; surrendered, two; strikes, 12; won, eight; 
compromised, three; pending, one; persons 
involved, 800; benefited, 400; increase in 
wages, 25 per cent. Cost of strikes, $9,000.” 

Musicians.—General Secretary Jacob J. 
Schmalz, of the American Federation of Musi- 
sicians, reports: ‘Charters issued, 12. Not 
making as good progress as could be desired.”’ 


DISTRICT NO.:I.—EASTERN. 
General Orga.izer, C. J. MCMoRROW. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.—__Organizer John J. O’Neill re- 
ports that through the efforts of Carpenters 
and Joiners’ Union No. 115 a Labor Lyceum has 
been established in that city. This will fill a 
long felt want, as union men out of employment 
can spend their time profitably at this place in 
reading labor literature and from time to time 
meeting fellow unionists. ‘*‘ We have already 
in this city,” he says, ‘‘ put the Bakers’ Union 
label in operation, and three bakeries are now 
using the label. I thought last week that the 


moulders would have trouble at the Pembroke 
foundry, as the superintendent tried to deny 
the right of the foreman to ask men employed 
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therein to show their union cards. This the 
Iron Molders’ Union would not stand, and in- 
sisted that the company must concede that right 
tothe union. When thecompany officers found 
that the men were united and steadfast, they 
took water. Up to this writing the company is 
in aquandary to know what the national officers 
are going to do, as the matter is now in the 
hands of the national union.’”’ He further re- 
ports that he has three unions now under way 
and hopes in his next report to be able to state 
that they are organized. 


Hartford.—Secretary Edwin 8S. Booth, of 
Horse Nail Workers’ Protective Union No. 
6170, reports: *‘Receiving standard scale of 
wages. All reasonable demands granted.”’ 

Norwich.—Organizer W. H. Eagles reports 
that the Typographical Union 9-hour day went 
into effecton November 21 without any decrease 
in wages. The plumbers, barbers, horseshoers 
and textile workers are in need of organization, 
and the national unions of the trades mentioned 
should take the necessary measures to that end 
as speedily as possible. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Milford.—Organizer Peter Gilligan reports 
that he and others of the Central Labor Union 
held asmoke talk with some twenty-five or thirty 
shoe workers, and induced them to declare their 
intention to form a local of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, but he thinks that much more 
effort will be needed before that anticipation is 
realized. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Organizer Michael Raphael re- 
ports having assisted in perfecting the Freight 
Handlers’, Barbers’ and Jewelers’ Unions, and 
in forming a label league in that city. He fur- 
ther states that the local union of brewers, a 
union vitally interested in the success of the 
union label, has not yet applied for representa- 
tion in that league. 

VERMONT. 

St. Albans.—Organizer A. D. Marvin reports 
that on November 30 a largely attended mass 
meeting of wageworkers was held in that city, 
when several interesting addresses were deliv- 
ered with excellent results. The speakers of the 
evening were Brothers F. W. MeGettrick, of St. 
Albans, and Alex. Reid, of Philadelphia. The 
evening’s entertainment was enlivened by the 
delivery of several excellent selections, among 
which one delivered by Mr. Frank Delisle, en- 
titled ‘‘The Wandering Stone Cutter,” called 
forth great applause. 

Rutland.—Organizer Phillip B. Danaby reports 
that the union of scale makers recently formed 
has increased to over 150 members with several 
applications on file. From the present outlook 
every man in the trade will be brought into the 
fold before May 1, and then an effort will be 
made to organize the scale makers throughout 
the country. He also reports that the marble 
workers are dissatisfied with their condition, 
but owing to the mixture of nationalities work- 
ing at the trade in that city no organization on 
a trade union basis has as yet been effected. 
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DISTRICT NO. Il.—MIDDLE. 


General Organizers.—MiLFORD Sroun, THOMAS FLYNN 
and M. O. FLAHERTY. 


DELAWARE, 


Wilmington. —Organizer R. S. Monck reports 
the formation of a union of horseshoers, and 
that the steel workers have gained some con- 
cessions without having recoursetostrike. All 
Federation boycotts are observed by union 

eople, and by many others unconnected with 

abor organizations. The Board of Education 
is considering the subjectof making Labor Day 
aschool holiday. Hitherto, the board has re- 
fused to recognize this holiday, although the 
law has been on the statute book sinee Febru- 
ary 11, 1893. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bridgeton.—Organizer James O, Mulligan re- 
ports that the proportion of unemployed is less 
than last month, as work in the several factories 
is constantly increasing. Unions of stationary 
engineers, barbers, and milkmen have been 
formed during the past month, and the Clerks’ 
Union has been completed, the latter having a 
membership of 75. The clerks have decided to 
ask all dry goods, grocery, and clothing stores 
to close at 6 P. M. on and after January 1, 1900. 
He also reports that the central body of that 
city will be completed this month, and that the 
only objection to that body applying for an 
American Federation of Labor charter has been 
made by the Knights of Labor L. A. 300 (win- 
dow glass blowers and gatherers). Independent 
of the latter organization, the central body is 
composed of delegates from the machinists, 
carpenters, tinners and plumbers, bakers, milk- 
men, barbers, clerks, cigarmakers, glass packers, 
and the three Green Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Unions, representing an aggregate of over 1800 
union members. Among the matters under dis- 
cussion is a mass meeting in the Opera House 
under the auspices of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Dover.—Secretary Robert T. Myer, of Federal 
Labor Union No. 7211, reports: ‘‘ Compromised 
one strike. Persons involved, 16; benefited 
100. Secured 10 per cent. increase in wages. 


Salem.—Organizer Daniel F. Harkins reports 
having formed a union of knitting mill em- 
ployes in that city. He believes that several 
more crafts can be brought into the union fold, 
if properly handled. Among these crafts he 
enumerates the printers, barbers, can makers, 
and the laborers. The knitting mill employes 
are very well satisfied with the step they have 
taken, and our organizer will look after them 
until they can take care of themselves. 

NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle reports 
that heis engaged in forming a Federal Labor 
Union among the knitting mill employes, of 
whom there are upwards of 5,000 in that city, 
without organization of any kind. 

Auburn.—Organizer John P. Hennessy re- 
ports that the building trades are going to make 
a fight for the 8-hourday on April1. He is now 
endeavoring to organize the printers and tin- 
smiths but is in need of a good speaker on the 





benefits of trades union organization. General 
secretaries of the crafts mentioned should make 
a note. 

Elmira.--Ornanizer Geo. W. Balz reports that 
city ripe for organization, the unorganized trades 
being as follows: Tailors, tinners, plumbers, 
motormen and conductors, bartenders, stone 
masons, carpenters, painters, and several others, 
including the clerks. The services of a good or- 
ganizer from outside are needed for two or 
three weeks, and Brother Balz promises to give 
ali assistance in his power. 

Jamestown.—Organizer A. F. Christofferson 
reports that the weavers in the Alpaca Mills 
have been organized, and that a central body 
has been started composed of 12 unions with an 
aggregate membership of about 800. 

New York City.—Secretary M. J. Gleason, of 
the Pipe Caulkers and Tappers’ Union No. 7348, 
reports: ‘‘Compromised, two strikes during the 
past year; persons involved, 22; benefited 22. 
Gained recognition of the union. Secured time 
and a half for all overtime, without strike.” 

New York City.—Secretary Lewis Bindrim, 
of the Brushmakers’ Protective Union No. 7394, 
reports having ‘gained recognition of the 
union.”’ 

Lockport.—Secretary Wm. J. Furse, of Plas- 
terers’ Protective Union No.7335, reports having 
‘gained 50 cents per day on day work and seven 
cents on yard work. Reduced the hours of 
labor one per day.” 

Niagara Falls.—Secretary Charles H. Banks, 
of Aluminum Workers Union No, 7454, reports 
having ‘‘secured 10 per cent. increase in wages 
without strike. Work eight hours per day.” 

Peekskill.—Organizer Seth Taber reports 
earnest efforts being made to form a union of 
garment workers, and that the central body 
proposes to print and circulate copies of the 
‘**pledge” formulated by the San Francisco La- 
bor Council and published in the December 
FEDERATIONIST, to assist in stimulating the de- 
mand for union-made goods. 

Rochester.—Secretary Chas. R. Bach, of Button 
Workers’ Protective Union No. 7023, reports 
that ‘*28 members gained 10 per cent. increase 
in wages without strike.”’ 

Syracuse.—Secretary Thomas Clinton reports 
that the members of Janitors’ Protective Union 
No. 7456 have gained a raise in wages of $100 
per year. 

Watertown.—Organizer M. 8S. Minnigan re- 
ports the formation of a union of sheet metal 
workers, and that Crganizer Pettier has made 
application for a charter. He also reports a 
strike of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists in the Portable Steam Engine Works 
for an increase of 10 per cent. The 9-hour de- 
mand of the Typographical Union went into 
force without any trouble, and he states that 
the municipal 8-hour law is in full force. 

Secretary William Van Dusen, of the Triple 
Workers’ Union No. 7239, reports having ** won 
one strike. Secured an increase in wages of 30 
cents per day for each member.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Arnold.—Secretary L. E. Ebner, of the Win- 
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dow Glass Layers-Out Union No. 7237, reports: 
**Gain in wages and recognition of union.” 

Jermyn.—Secretary F. J. Eagen, of Federal 
Labor Union No. 7174, reports having ‘‘ won one 
strike. Persons involved, 15; benefited, 20. 
Secured an increase in wages of two and one- 
half cents per hour. Secured a reduction of one 
hour per day.” 

Lemoyne.—Secretary George D. Spangler, of 
Chainmakers’ Protective Union No. 7418, re- 
ports: ‘Strikes won, one. Secured a 10 per 
cent. increase in wages.”’ 

Meadville.—Organizer C. H. Putnam reports 
that the printers have succeeded in reducing 
the hours of labor from 59 to 54 per week with- 
out reduction of wages. He further reports 
that the union of garment workers recently 
formed with seven members has grown to 
about 80 members, and might soon be doubled 
if assistance was rendered by the national 
union. 

New Brighton.—Organizer Bernard Guigan 
reports that the Rochester Tumbler Works, the 
largest concern of that branch of trade in the 
world and one that has been run for years as a 
non-union firm, has at length been unionized 
by the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union. 
He also reports that the street car men are still 
out. The company hasexpressed its willingness 
to take back 15 of the 38 men on strike, but this 
proposition has been firmly rejected, and the 
men have declared that they will stand together 
to the end. The Central Labor Union has re- 
quested the citizens not to ride on the street 
cars of the Beaver Valley Traction Co. He 
further states that the union men of that section 
are hoping that the difficulty between the 
printers and machinists of Pittsburg will be 
speedily and honorably settled. 

Secretary H. E. Varner, of Tub Moulders’ 
Helpers’ Union No. 7452 reports: ‘*Twelve and 
one-half cents gain in wages.”’ 

Newcastle.—Secretary J. W. L. Clark, of Lath- 
ers’ Protective Union No. 7050, reports hav- 
ing “‘secured an increase of 25 cents per thou- 
sand laths.”’ 

Pittsburg.— Organizer Thos. Flynn reports 
that he has organized the Pittsburg Tube Works, 
of Pittsburg and McKeesport, and that he has 
also organized the tube workers at the Tyler 
Tube Works, at Washington, Pa. The latter 
place is ripe for a central body, and he is now 
working to organize the blast furnace-men. “It 
is hard to make a start,” he says, ‘‘ but after a 
start is made, the rest will be easy.” 

Reading.—Organizer J. C. Taylor reports the 
formation of aunion of fur hat finishers, and 
that unions of bicycle workers and electrical 
workers are in course of formation. The hat- 
ters, after being organized, were invited to a 
conference with the firms of E. Alexander and 
John Handels’ Sons, and were told that they 
must either give up their union cards or their 
job. —— are now being assisted by contribu- 
tions, with a fair prospect of winning out. He 


further reports that the case of the Cigar Mak- 
ers’ Union against James E. Norton and others 
for counterfeiting the blue label has been 
brought to a close. 


Norton, being the printer, 
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was tried alone, and after two and a half days’ 
contention before Judge Endlish, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. The case against 
the engraver was continued, and the three cigar 
manufacturers who were in the counterfeiting 
game pleaded guilty. This case is regarded 
throughout Pennsylvania as a splendid victory 
for organized labor. 

Shamokin.—Organizer John Fahey reports 
having gotten some 20 shoemakers organized, 
and that the prospects are bright for the estab- 
lishment of a good union. He alsoreports that 
the Clerks’ Union, which at date of last report 
numbered 85 members, has now about 200 mem- 
bers who are receiving 10 per cent. higher wages 
than they were receiving previous to organiza- 
tion. 


DISTRICT NO. IIl.—SOUTHERN. 


General Organizers, W1L1. 1. WINN, FRANK L. McGru- 
DER, PRINCE. W. GREENE and JOHN E, Coucu. 
ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—-Organizer J. H. Leath reports 


the formation of a union of core makers with 
bright prospects of success. He also reports 
that a determined effort will be made durin 
the present year tosecure the passage of a chil 
labor law. ‘Conditions are so bad,’ he says, 
‘“‘in the cotton mills of this State, and the em- 
ployes are so ignorant, that the greatest diffi- 
culty is experienced in organizing them.’’ 
Secretary Frank Henderson, of Laborers’ Un- 
ion No. 7174, reports having ‘‘secured an ad- 
vance of two and one-half cents per hour, and 
reduced the hours of labor one per day.” 


FLORIDA. 

Tampa.—General Organizer James Leonard 
reports having made application for charters 
for the Wood Workers’ and the Plumbers’ Un- 
ions recently organized by him. He has called 
and addressed meetings of electrical workers, 
painters, barbers and engineers, with uniformly 
satisfactory results. He also signifies his inten- 
tion, if time and money permit, to organize 
unions of boiler makers, blacksmiths, bicycle 
workers, brewers, laundry workers, longshore- 
men and a Federal Labor Union. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta.—Organizer Andrew Mulcay reports 
the formation of unions of electrical workers in 
Augusta, and of painters and decorators in 
Aiken, S.C. He also reports that the textile 
workers (cotton mill employes) are in full 
swing, and that there are pressing demands in 
the mills of that section for first-class hands, 
‘*We have had a great time,” he says, “‘cele- 
brating the anniversary of the organization of 
the textile unions in this city. The cause of 
unionism is very much alive in Augusta.” 

KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—Organizer John B. Little re 
ports that the carpenters of that city have 
gained a 5 per cent increase of wages, and a Te- 
duction of two hours in the length of the work- 
day. This great boon has mainly been the 
work of a certain contractor who originally was 
a day laborer, and who has invariably refused 
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to employ any but union men in good standing. 
He also reports that there has been a strike 
against a contractor who failed to pay regu- 
larly. The difficulty was arbritrated by Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 7390; a regular pay day 
was established, and one man was fined one 
dollar for quitting work without giving notice. 
He also reports that during the past year his 
union has “won one strike. Persons involved, 
25; benefited, 50. Twenty per cent. increase in 
wages, and reduction in the hours of labor to 
eight per day. Secured a city ordinance for an 
8-hour day.’’ 

Covington.—Organizer C. H. Sidener reports 
that the Trades and Labor Assembly of Kenton 
and Campbell Counties has opened a free em- 
ployment bureau and has established a library 
and reading room. He reports having organ- 
ized a Clerks’ Union in Newport, and has effected 
a temporary organization for a Federal Labor 
Union in Milldale. He also reports that a dis- 
trict council of the three Carpenters’ Unions in 
that jurisdiction is in course of formation. 

Lowisville.—Secretary Abner 8. Hall, of Lath- 
ers’ Protective Union No. 7509, reports: ‘‘Se- 
cured an increase of 25 cents per thousand laths.”’ 

Secretary James D. McElroy, of Bootblacks’ 
Protective Union No. 7330, reports: ‘‘ Stopped 
free shining, thereby benefiting all bootblacks 
of Louisville.” 

Paducah.—Organizer Sam. Simon reports hav- 
ing organized a union of barbers and of having 
made application for charter. He has also or- 
ganized a central body in Paducah, and will 
apply for charter in the near future. Labor 
people in that city are strictly boycotting all 
non-union goods, and the first move of the bar- 
bers will be for a reduced number of working 
hours. 

LOUISIANA. 


Shreveport.—Organizer J. E. Howe reports the 
organization of a union of barbers in that city by 
Brother W. O. Pinard, organizer of the Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union. The plumb- 
ers have also been organized, and the formation 
of a central body is also being agitated, with 
good prospects for success. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


High Point.—Organizer C. P. Davis reports 
the formation of a union of textile workers at 
Graham, and expects that it will soon secure a 
large membership. All union people in High 
Point demand union-made goods. 

TENNESSEE. 

Ducktown.—General Organizer F. L. Me- 
Gruder reports under date of December 25, that 
the strike of the sulphur, copper and iron 
miners and smelters in that locality is still con- 
tinued with undiminished determination. The 
furnaces have been started up four or five 
times with outside help, during the past nine 
weeks of the strike, but the union has suc- 
ceeded in shutting them down each time. The 


Ducktown workmen are standing as solid asa 
stone wall. 

South Pittsburg.—Organizer W. M. Carroll re- 
ports the formation of a union composed of 
pipe and foundry workers in that city. 





DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizers, RUD BENZ and CLINTON SIMONTON. 


ILLINOIS. 


Belleville.—Secretary Oliver Green, of Federal 
Labor Union No. 7084, reports: ‘Strikes won, 
one. Persons involved, 60; benefited, 150. Se- 
cured an increase of 25 cents ver day.”’ 


Chicago.—Secretary Herman Levin, of the 
Tanners and Curriers’ Union No. 7307, reports: 
‘* Setters and beam hands secured 10 per cent. 
increase in wages without strike.”’ 

Collinsville.—General Organizer Rud Benz re- 
ports that during the past month he has been 
busily employed in organizing Retail Clerk’s 
Unions in Staunton and Mount Olive; Barbers’, 
Butchers’, Cigar Makers’, Bricklayers’ and Plas- 
terers’ Unions in Edwardsville; a Team Driv- 
ers’ Union, and a possible Blacksmiths’ and 
Horse Shoers’ Union in East St. Louis, and has 
commenced the formation of a central body in 
Staunton and Mount Olive. Work in the min- 
ing districts is satisfactory, and cold weather 
has thus far had no depressing influence in that 
section. 

East St. Louis.—Organizer A. H. Curtis re- 
ports the formation of a union of the Amalga- 
mated Iron Workers. He also reports that the 
Meat Cutters’ and Butcher Workmen’s Union, 
Nos. 53, 54, and 60, have gained an advance ap- 
proximating 10 per cent., which has been 
granted by the firms of Swift & Co., Nelson 
Morris & Co. and the Chicago Packing and 
Provision Co. The advance mentioned was 
granted one day prior to the time set for a com- 
mittee to wait on the above-named firms to pre- 
sent a scale identical with the advance received. 
The object of this move on the part of the com- 
panies was to avoid recognizing the Butchers’ 
Union. 

Elgin.—Secretary M. W. Hough reports that 
on October 19, 1898, the Elgin Trades Council, 
consisting of delegates representing Shoe 
Workers’ Union No. 124, Cigar Makers’ Union 
No. 71, and Machinists’ Union No. 295, had re- 
ceived a charter from the American Federation 
of Labor. President Gompers being in the city, 
on the evening of the day named, to deliver an 
address in the Opera House under the auspices 
of the Watch Makers’ Union, he was invited to 
attend a meeting of the Trades Council and 
advise the members thereof concerning the 
work of organization. How well that advice 
has been followed may be seen in the number of 
unions since formed and attached to the central 
body. Those unions are as follows: Bakers’ 
Union No. 207, Watch Workers’ Union No. 6961, 
with upwards of 800 members; Watch Case 
Makers’ Union No. 7209, Federal Labor Union 
No. 7341, of Dundee and Carpentersville, Retail 
Clerks’ Union No. 252, Typographical Union 
No. 171, Journeymen Taylors’ Union No. 171, 
Barbers’ Union No. 47, Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union No. 194, Painters and Deco ators’ Union 
No. 464, Brotherhood of Carpenters’ Union No. 
363, and Federal Labor Union No. 7447. Out- 
side of the last named body, which is not rep- 
resented as yet, the Trades Council today con- 
sists of 46 delegates representing upwards of 
2,000 nnion men and women, and has unions 
of stationary firemen, bricklayers and stone 
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masons and brewery workers in course of for- 
mation. The above statement indicates that 
organizer George Bauman and the several com- 
mittees of the Elgin Trades Council have met 
with a great measure of success, and this success 
is the more creditable on account of the diffi- 
culties they have had to surmount. In the 
beginning of 1899 the shoe workers were com- 
pelled to resort to a strike which after seven 
weeks’ duration gained them a partial success. 
Later on, the bakers were forced to make a 
stand, and at the close of one week gained a 
complete victory. An attempt having been 
made to reduce the wages of the members of 
Federal Labor Union No. 7241, they went on 
strike, and after exhausting all other means of 
effecting a settlement, the name of the employ- 
ing firm, the Illinois Iron & Bolt Co. of Carpen- 
tersville, manufacturers of wagon skeins, anvils, 
jackscrews, letter presses and press stands, has 
been placed on the unfair list of the American 
Federation of Labor. Eight months of bitter 
struggle have passed away, and with the pluck, 
endurance, and determination that have sus- 
tained them thus far and the moral support of 
union people in general, their success is but a 
matter of a short time. The present officers 
of the Elgin Trades Council, to whom so much 
credit is due for their strenuous efforts to ad- 
vance the cause of labor, are: President, J. C. 
Hamilton ; Vice-President, J. Meehan ; Record- 
ing Secretary, M. W. Hough ; Financial Secre- 
tary, J. B.Deerstock, and Treasurer, J. E. Lewis. 

Farmingiton.—Organizer Samuel Pascoe re- 
ports that organized labor in the western part 
of Illinois is making great progress, and the 
wealth producers of that section are fast secur- 
ing the recognition to which they are justly 
entitled. Asastandard by which to judge the 
progress made, he takes the city of Canton, 
which only oneshort year ago was the dumping 
ground of all the cheap labor of the State. He 
contrasts the old with the new conditions, and 
in support of his contention cites the fact that 
Mr. Simons, a coal operator of Canton, has de- 
clared his willingness to formally recognize the 
United Mine Workers’ Union, pay the union 
scale, and to have nothing but union men work 
for him. He furthersays: ‘‘I succeeded during 
the second week of December in organizing 
Sherrard and Cable, and can now state that ev- 
ery coal mine in the State of Illinois is worked 
by union labor. My great desire, however, is 
to see every factory, shop, and store operated 
by union men and women.” He concludes his 
report by an appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by Organizer Boyer, who, he declares, 
was the first to preach the doctrine of trade 
unionism to the working people of Monmouth, 

Kewanee.—Organizer George Beckler reports 
that he has organized two unions during the 
last month, a union of carpenters with 43 mem- 
bers, and a union of 27 members which has been 
chartered by the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. There have been no strikes or lockouts. 
The prospects for winter are bright, and the 
unions expect an increase in membership all 
along the line preparatory to the spring cam- 
paign. 

Litchfield.—Secretary J. R. Sanderson reports 
that delegates from the various local unions 
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have recently perfected a Central Labor Union, 
and have elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Frank Powell, of the Broom Makers’ 
Union; Vice-president, Geo, Harlan, of the 
Miners’ Union; Secretary, John R. Sanderson, 
of the Federal Labor Union. The organization 
of this central body will doubtless do much 
en. as the unions in Clyde, Gillespie, Mt. 

live, Sorento and Hillsboro are to be invited 
to send delegates. From four to five hundred 
wage earners are now represented in this cen- 
tral body, but when fully organized it will em- 
brace at least 3,000 union members. 

Moline.—Organizer Louis Jahns reports the 
formation of a Building Trades Council in that 
city. He further states that the Deere & Co. 
and the Deere and Manser Company’s lockout 
has terminated in a victory for the men, by 
which they gain a 10 percent.increase of wages, 
and obtain control of the molding machines. 

Secretary Oscar Roseen, of Plow Fitters 
Union No. 7044, reports having ‘‘won, one 
strike. Persons involved, 46; benefited, 46; in- 
crease in wages, 4 percent. Better shop rules.”’ 

Murphysboro.—Secretary Maurie H. Phillips, 
of Federal Labor Union No, 7481, reports having 
“increased wages from $1.25 to $1.40 per day, 
and reduced the hours of labor from ten to 
eight per day, without strike.” 

Quincy._-Organizer Aug. C. Lange reports 
the formation of two new unions during the 
past month, a Stationery Firemen’s Union with 
40 members, and a Federal Labor Union with 
135 members. The Quincy Trades and Labor 
Assembly has also decided to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. Brother Lange 
is president of the Quincy Building Trades 
Council, and has recently been elected First 
Vice-president of the Illinois Federation of La- 
bor. 

Organizer Albert Buttery reports the forma- 
tion of a union of garment workers of 200 
members, and that a union of pattern makers 
is under way. He also states that a western 
syndicate some months ago bought the street 
railway plant, gas works, and both electric 
light plants, and cut down the wages of motor- 
men and conductors from $10 to $9 per week. 
The trades assembly organized these men, and 
the company then posted up notices in their 
barns and waiting rooms, reading as follows: 
‘*Any employe talking unionism on these 
premises will be discharged.’”’ Organized labor 
however has this week persuaded the company 
to take that notice down, and substitute the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘This company will in future recog- 
nize the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Railway Employes, and would urge our em- 
ployes to join the same.’ The wages of the 
gas works employes were also cut down from 
$1.50 to $1.20, but we succeeded to-day in hay- 
ing the company restore the former rate of 
wages. This has all been done without resort 
to strike. The company has sent the trades 
assembly word to-day that it intended relaying 
all its pipes, and requested to be furnished with 
= union men for common labor at $1.50 per 

ay. 

Streator.—Secretary P. J. Hatzer, of Federal 
Labor Union No. 7187, reports: ‘Strikes, six; 
won one, compromised five during the past year. 
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Persons involved, 250; benefited, 500. Secured 
increase in wages and reduction in the hours of 
labor.” 

INDIANA. 

Evansville.—Organizer Ed ward Schurer reports 
that the John Engle and C. Thomas operators 
have signed the Chicago scale of prices, and here- 
after will employ none but members of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union. This is a grand 
victory for organized labor, since it ends the 
strike which has continued from May 1, and 
unionizes all the mines in that locality. The 
slack barrel coopers have closed a strike of a few 
days’ duration; they demanded an increase of 
one cent a barrel, and compromised on one-half 
cent. 

Indianapolis.—Organizer D. F. Kennedy re- 
ports the number of unemployed much greater, 
due to falling off of street and building work. 
Two unions are in course of formation, and two 
strikes are in progress, the iron molders, for the 
complete unionizing of one shop, and the coop- 
ers, in all principal shops, for an advance of five 
cents per barrel. Brewery workers have gained 
a reduction of hours from ten to nine daily, 
without reduction of wages. The agreement 
reached was made with the State Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, and included all union breweries in this 
State. The printers are working merrily under 
the 9-hour schedule. He also reports that a State 
law passed last winter compelling wages (ex- 
cept those of farmers, domestic and railroad 
employes) to be paid every week, is now being 
putin force by the State labor commissioner 
and the factory inspector, and is causing much 
commotion in the gas belt, where that regula- 
tion was much needed. 

Logansport.—Organizer James Brown reports 
that he has succeeded in infusing new courage 
into the laundry workers of that place, and the 
union in now in good shape. 

Rochester—Organizer Charles Scholder reports 
a field for organization among the barbers of 
that city. A national union organizer should 
take hold. 

MICHIGAN. 

Alpena.—Secretary Charles S. Webster, of 
Shingle Mill Workers’ Union No. 7195, reports 
**25 to 50 per cent. gain in wages.’’ 

Detroit.—Secretary John Berzer, of Car Build- 
ers’ Union No. 7192, reports ‘Strikes won, one.’ 

Secretary August Schmidt, of Sewer and Tun- 
nel Workers’ Union No. 7319, reports: ‘* Won; 
one strike ; persons involved, 150; directly bene- 
fited, 150; benefited indirectly, about 1,000. Gen- 
eral gain of about 20 per cent. in wages. Secured 
a reduction of two hours per day, and recogni- 
tion of union.”’ 

Essexville.—Secretary Sam. Abram, of Labor- 
ers’ Union No. 7230, reports: ‘* Won, one strike; 
persons involved, eight; benefited, 100. Strike 
made by firemen working 12 hours per day at 
15 cents per hour; went back to work at 20 
cents per hour and eight hours per day. Se- 


cured recognition of union, and increase for 
nearly all employes of factory of two cents per 
hour.” 

Grand Rapids.—Organizer W. H. Stewart re- 
ports that the printers’ 9-hour day went into 


effect November 21. The scale is now $14 for 
54 hours as against $14.50 for 57 hours. He re- 
ports having strengthened the membership of 
the Wood Workers’ Union, and having been re- 
quested by the milk dealers to assist in organ- 
izing them. He also reports that the Grand 
Rapids unions are now voting on a proposition 
to build a $6,000 Jabor temple. 

Organizer D. B. Hovey reports: ‘‘ We are go- 
ing to try to make 1900 the liveliest year in the 
history of this field of action, both in the brac- 
ing up of the old organizations and instituting 
new ones. The new season opens January 4, 
and it is expected to be a good one from the 
manufacturers’ point of view. It is rumored 
that the wages of the furniture workers will be 
advanced somewhat. To this end, Secretary 
Kidd, of the Wood Workers, has promised to 
give us a week of his time in the near future, 
and we shall devote it largely in gaining recog- 
nition and assistance from the employers, many 
of whom are known to be favorable to organi- 
zation.” 

West Bay City.Secretary Samuel Ellsemore, 
of Boom Mens’ Union No. 7498, reports having 
‘*secured an increase in pay of $5 per member 
per month.” 

OHIO. 


Athens.—Secretary Thos. Morgan, of Federal 
Labor Union No. 7337, reports: ‘‘Painters have 
gained their scale.” 

Bowling Green.—Secretary Jay H. Mullen, of 
Oil Well Workers’ Union No. 7085, reports hav- 
ing ‘‘settled several small difficulties to the 
satisfaction of the union without strike.’’ 

Cincinnati.—Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
that the wheel makers have received a charter 
from the Carriage and Wagon Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union. There have been several strikes 
of short duration. The piano makers gained 
important concessions after standing out three 
days, and returned to work. The silversmiths 
also gained their demand by a week’s strike. 

Cleveland.—Organizer Harry D. Thomas re- 
ports that the several crafts incorporated in the 
International Typographical Union have suc- 
ceeded in their efforts to establish a 9-hour work 
day at the same wage formerly paid for ten 
hours in all offices except the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, and these Christian employers are still 
working their people ten hours per day. The 
retail clerks are still keeping up their fight on 
the 7-day merchants. All organizations report 
trade fair, with an increased membership. 
Judge Dissette has recently enjoined the girls 
of the Waitress’ Union from interfering with 
the business of Joseph R. Sitterly, a restaurant 
proprietor, by standing outside his door and 
distributing cards asking the public not to pat- 
ronize that establishment until they, the wait- 
resses, were accorded fair treatment. The judge, 
in continuing the temporary restraining order 
against the girls, incidentally roasted “labor 
agitators and idlers who stir up trouble,” and 
said ‘*he favored some new law by which they 
might be punished.”’ 

Organizer M. P. Geiger reports the formation 
of a union of carpenters, with a membership of 
20, and good prospects for organizing a union of 
basket workers in Painesville. 
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Hammansburg.—Secretary S. M. George, of 
Oil Well Workers’ Union No. 7107, reports hav- 
ing ‘‘ gained 10 per cent. increase in wages.”’ 

Toledo.—Secretary Chas. M. Beebe, of Ship 
Caulkers’ Union No. 6976, reports ‘‘ maintained 
wages.”’ 

Zanesvilie.—Secretary Wm. J. Luby, of Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 6854, reports “ recognition 
of union. Secured 10 per cent. increase in 
wages.” 

WEST VIRGINIA, 


Benwood.—Secretary J. M. Carpenter of Coke 
Workers’ Union No. 7324, reports: ‘‘ Thirty per 
cent. gain in wages.” 

Wheeling.—Organizer J. C. Boes, reports the 
proportion of unemployed much less than last 
month, and that the Hod Carriers’ Union’s diffi- 
culty has been amicably settled. The Coke 
Workers’ Union of Benwood is increasing in 
membership at the rate of from ten to fifteen 
members monthly, and as another coke works 
will soon be started in that locality the pros- 
pects are bright for a very strong union. 

WISCONSIN. 

Eau Claire.—Organizer John Krautsieder re- 
ports that the Cigarmakers’ Unions have 
appointed a committee of five of which he is 
chairman to visit other unions and induce them 
to appoint delegates to act as an organizing 
committee to thoroughly unionize that city. 

Janesville.—Organizer W. P. Mason reports 
the formation of three new unions in that city ; 
the masons, numbering 35 members ; the leather 
workers, with 20 members; and the horse 
shoers, numbering 25 members. The horse 
shoers have secured advances averaging 10 per 
cent., and other unions are making prepara- 
tions to secure advances at the expiration of 
the contractors’ existing contracts. 

Kenosha.—Organizer C. L. Harris reports that 
the carpenters have gained an 8-hour work day, 
and that about eighty polishers employed at 
the brass and iron bed factory have gained an 
advance of 15 per cent. 

Secretary E. Sherwood, of Tanners and Cur- 
riers’ Union No. 7086, reports: ‘‘About fifty 
workmen secured an advance of 50 cents per 
week.”’ 

Marinette.—Secretary E. V. Wold, of Shingle 
Weavers’ Union No. 7099, reports: ‘‘ Won one 
strike ; persons involved, 250; benefited, 250; 
gain in wages, 20 per cent.”’ 

Superior.—Secretary Geo. R. Naud, of Flour 
Mill Laborers’ Union No. 6917, reports having 
“secured an increase of 50 cents per day for mem- 
bers and recognition of union.” 

West Superior.—Organizer Otto Winkler re- 
ports asweeping victory for the freight hand- 
lers. Aftera hard fought battle of seven weeks’ 
duration, the great Jim Hill, the railroad mag- 
nate of the Northwest, has conceded all the 
demands made by the men. The union is enti- 
tled to commendation for its steadfastness as 
shown in the fact that in the long and bitter 
struggle it only lost 26 men out of a total mem- 
bership of 600. He also reports having organ- 
ized a union of saw mill workers at Iron River, 
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with 124 members, and a prospect of doubling 
that number inashorttime. Prospects are also 
good for forming several other unions in West 
Superior. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWEST. 
IOWA. 


Keb.—Organizer Walter J. Thomas reports 
that the miners have secured an 8-hour day, and 
the drivers in addition have gained a 5 per cent. 
increase in wages. All hands, men and boys, 
are united, 

Muscatine.—Secretary Fred. Weimann, of 
Button Workers’ Protective Union No. 6861, 
reports: “‘ Strikes, five ; won, three; lost, two; 
during the past year; persons benefited, 120; 
worsted, 90. Gained 10 per cent. increase in 
wages.”’ 

Ottumwa.—Secretary J. A. Jones, of Beer, 
Pop and Mineral Water Bottlers No. 7464, re- 
ports: ‘‘Strikes won, one; members benefited, 
22. Secured an increase of from 25 to 50 per 
cent. in wages and a reduction of one hour per 
day.” 

MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis.—Secretary J. A. Kaltenbach, of 
Cooper Machine Workers’ Union No. 7124, re- 
ports: ‘Strikes won, one ; members benefited, 
85. Gained from 25 to 50 per cent. increase in 
wages,”’ 

Winona.—Organizer D. Schoenborn reports 
that there is plenty of work for all in that city ; 
but that while wages have been increased, no 
reduction in the length of the workday has been 
achieved. 


DISTRICT NO. VI. SOUTHWESTERN, 


General Organizers, FRANK J. WEBER and 
ROBERT ASKEW. 
KANSAS. 

Hutchinson.—Secretary John E. Hughes, of 
Federal Labor Union No. 7151, reports having 
“secured an increase in wages from $1.30 to 
$1.50 per day.”’ 

Kansas City.—-Organizer Jos. McGrath reports 
that the labor unions in that city are in a 
healthy and flourishing condition, and the 
Trades Assembly is in a better condition than 
at any previous period. The school teachers 
are taking steps towards organizing, and the 
Builders and Laborers’ Union, principally em- 
ployed in the erection of the new Cudahy 
packing plant, is doing excellent work. The 
central body is now engaged in strengthenin 
Lone Star Federal Labor Union No. 6635, an 
hopes to soon place that organization on a 
sound basis. 

Topeka.--Organizer W. L. A. Johnson reports 
that the number of unemployed is greater, due 
to the closing of the building season. The sta- 
tionary firemen, the machinists (in Sante Fe 
shops), and the plumbers of Topeka, have been 
organized during the past month. Also a Fed- 
eral Labor Union was organized at Atchison the 
last of November, completing organization the 
first of last month. All bid fair to make good 
working locals. A labor difficulty is on at the 


Sante Fe shops in Topeka due to the partial 
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adoption of the piece-work system in the sev- 
eral departments of the general shops. The 
prospects of the general adoption of the piece- 
work system at the general shop and at the 
smaller shops of the Sante Fe system has stim- 
ulated organization, and there are prospects for 
good results in the future. Three decisions 
were rendered by the Kansas Supreme Court 
this month which affect the interests of labor. 
Two of them were favorable, and one adverse. 
The one affecting the greatest number perhaps 
is the decision holding the State 8-hour law to 
be constitutional. The suit was instituted by 
the commissioner of labor, who is authorized by 
law to see that all labor laws are enforced. This 
particular 8-hour law providing for eight hours 
in current wage rates per diem on all State, 
county, and city work has been on the statute 
books since 1891, but has been but indiffer- 
ently enforced. The law passed last legis- 
lature strengthening the State labor bureau and 

lacing same in the control of the labor organ- 
zations of the State also, places the additional 
duty of the enforcement of all labor laws upon 
the commissioner. Asa result of this decision 
all contractors will hereafter be required to 
comply with the 8-hour law on all public work 
in this State. A favorable Supreme Court de- 
cision was also rendered in the anti-screen law, 
which provides for the weighing of all coal 
mined in the State before the coal is screened ; 
thus paying the miners for all coal produced. 
The decision is regarded as a great victory by 
the miners of this State. An adverse decision 
was rendered in the anti-scrip law, which sought 
to prohibit the issuance of scrip, or store orders, 
for the payment of labor, prevalent in the coal 
mining district. This law was held to be un- 
constitutional because it was alleged to conflict 
with the “rights of civil contract.”’ 


MISSOURI, 


Hannibal.—Organizer B. F.. Fields reports sit- 
uation quiet owing to several industries closing 
for the season, or curtailing working force. He 
also states that an effort is being made to induce 
the city to sell the electric light plant to the 
street car company, but a vote of the people is 
necessary to make the transfer. The result will 
be duly reported. 

Oronogo. —Secretary J. A. Burket, of Zine 
and Lead Miners’ Union No. 7500, reports: 
**Gain in wages.”’ 

Pleasant Hill.—Organizer Geo. W. Kinaman 
reports the unions in that section in better 
shape than ever before; that while the growth 
in membership is not startling, the interest 
taken in trade union affairs has greatly in- 
creased. The merchants of that place, he says, 
have promised to handle labeled goods in pref- 
erence to non-union products, and as their 
welfare is closely bound up with that of the 
laboring people, there is little doubt they will 
do their best in this respect. 

St. Louis.—Secretary John M. Schaefer, of 
Brushmakers’ Protective Union No. 7422, re- 
ports: ‘Secured reduction of hours.” 


TEXAS. 


Houston.—Organizer ._Henry M. Walker re- 
ports the formation of unions of wood workers 


and switchmen ; that the printers and pressmen 
inaugurated the 9-hour work-day on November 
21 without any reduction of wages. He also 
reports that the electricians have secured an 
increase of wages; that the 9-hour ordinance 
for city employes has been declared unconsti- 
tutional; that the carpenters, clerks, barbers, 
electricians, tinners, coopers, wood workers, 
cigarmakers, printers, painters and plumbers 
all report increased membership, the car-pen- 
ters and clerks particularly so. He further 
reports that the local unions are voting on a 
proposition to affiliate with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ; that the prospects are very 
favorable for the formation of a State Federation 
of Labor in Texas. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
“eneral Organizer, W. GWIN ARMSTRONG, 
CALIFORNIA, 


San Francisco. —Secretary Ed. Rosenberg re- 
ports that at the regular meeting of the Labor 
Council, December 22, the delegates of the 
printers, tailors, coppersmiths, cigar makers, 
sterotypers, sailors, iron moulders, steamboat 
joiners, electrical workers, milkers and var- 
nishers reported that business in their respec- 
tive lines was fair. The carpenters, cloak 
makers, musicians, coopers and brewers were 
reported as being slack. Attention was called 
to a dispatch from the Union Iron Works, 
read before the American Federation of Labor 
convention at Detroit, stating that it was very 
hard to get necessary help. The vicious and 
nefarious methods of the Union Iron Works, the 
leading scab concern on the Pacific Coast, in ad- 
vertising all over the country for men when 
there are plenty of mechanics in San Francisco 
to do the work, was discussed and the executive 
committee instructed to take steps to counter- 
act the evil. 

Vallejo.—Organizer John Davidson reports 
that the local condition is good. The ship- 
wrights in the navy yard went on strike for 
$4.80 per day, the rate which prevailed last 
July, and the case is now in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Navy. The carpenters, after 
having been organized by the Brotherhood, 
succeeded in reducing the hours from nine to 
eight, retaining the average wage of $3.25 per 
day. The Trade and Labor Council has formu- 
lated a bill to provide relief for Government 
employes injured while in the performance of 
their duties, and requests the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to influence the passage. 


COLUMBIA (BRITISH). 


Revelstoke.—Organizer D. Stamper reports 
being engaged in organizing unions of carpen- 
ters and railroad bridgemen, and that he 
expects to connect the Machinists’ and the Tele- 
graph Operators’ Unions with the Trades and 
Labor Assembly of Revelstoke. 

OREGON. 


Portland.—Organizer Albert Tozier reports 
that he has reorganized the Theatrical Mechan- 
ics’ Union which has been dormant for several 
pom, He also reports that the butchers have 

een given 5 per cent advance, upon peti- 


tion. Retail clerks have greatly increased the 
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number of early closing houses. All city 
printing must bear the union label. Cessation 
of railroad work in the Northwest has brought 
many idle men to the city. Fishermen and 
miners of the North have come to the city to 
remain until spring, and are seeking employ- 
ment, thus crowding the labor market. Indica- 
tions are that work will be plentiful in the 
spring, as the Cape Nome discoveries will have 
taken thousands of men to the North. Hundreds 
of new mines are opening up in the Northwest, 
and all able-bodied men will be able to find em- 
ployment in the mining districts. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma.—Organizer Charles Perry Taylor re- 
ports that General Organizer W. G. Armstrong, 
of Seattle, and State Factory Inspector William 
Blackman did some effective missionary work 
among the labor unions of Tacoma on Novem- 
ber 12 and 13. On the evening of Monday, No- 
vember 13, the Tacoma Trades Council was 
formed by representatives of the following 
unions: Electrical workers, iron molders, typo- 
graphical, printing pressmen, plumbers, brick 
masons, brewers, locomotive firemen, and mill- 
men; and there were also present union cigar 
makers and coopers, at present without unions. 
Organization was perfected by taking the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor obligation administered 
by Organizer Armstrong, and the election of the 
following temporary officers: John Hartman, 
Iron Molders, President; Charles Perry Taylor, 
Typographical Union, Vice-president; Geo. V. 
Hill Thomas, Secretary. Meetings are to be 
held weekly, and efforts are to be made to 
organize the cigar makers, street car men, 
musicians, tailors, carpenters, plasterers, paint- 
ers, and other trades, and bring them into the 
council. 


Rud Benz in Action. 


Illustrative of the energy displayed by Brother 
Rud Benz, one of the general organizers for 
our Central district, and the remarkable suc- 
cess which has attended his devoted efforts, the 
Edwardsville (Ill.) Intelligencer, in a recent 
issue, described one of the demonstrations or- 
ganized by him, as follows: 

“Edwardsville looked last night like it did in 
days past in the midst of a hot campaign. A 
thousand men carrying torches and headed by a 
band marched and countermarched through 
the principal streets and then assembled at the 
court house where they were addressed by 

rominent speakers. While not a political meet- 
ng it nevertheless marked the close of a cam- 
palgn, that of union against individual labor. 
t was a grand demonstration in celebration of 
the success of Rudolf Benz, the labor organizer 
from Collinsville, who has been working in Ed- 
wardsville for a couple of months and has 
formed fourteen locals. The celebration opened 
with a torchlight parade in which about 1,000 
men participated. The parade was headed by 
a band composed of all the members of the local 
musical union. Thencame the teamsters, wood 
workers, brass workers, marble workers, ma- 
chinists, carpenters, printers, painters, track- 
men, plasterers, blacksmiths, retail clerks, brick- 
layers, Federal Labor Union, cigar makers, 
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broom makers, and coal miners. There were 
many unique features in the parade. The coal 
miners, 250 in number, carried no torches, 
but each man had his cap lamp lighted. The 
brick masons wore white overalls, and the team- 
sters gave a clue as to their occupation by riding 
on horseback. Many bright conceits in the 
way of illuminated transparencies were carried 
in theline. Throughout its length the parade 
was illuminated with fireworks, and altogether 
was a most imposing spectacle. Jacob W. 
Bayer, president of the trades council, was 
commander-in-chief, and Joseph McCune and 
Ben Staben, grand marshals. Their aids were 
O. L. Brown, Jule Friday, H. A. Durer, F. 
Daech, and H. E. Wolf. 

**At the court house the following program 
was carried through: Music by the band; 
opening address by President Bayer; violin 
solo by C. A. Cowan; address by N. O. Nelson; 
music by Starlight Mandolin Club; address by 
Hon. C. Rocker, delegate trades council, St. 
Louis; saxaphone solo by John Dornacher; 
address by State Organizer R. Benz, of Collins- 
ville; violin solo by James Ryan; address by 
Hon. W. H. White, of St. Louis Tobacco 
Workers.”’ 


Union Printers’ Home. 


COLORADO SPRINGS CoLo., Dec. 20, 1899. 

American Federationist, 

Washington, D. C.: 

GENTLEMEN. In behalf of the hundred odd 
residents of the Union Printers’ Home, permit 
me to thank you for sending your valuable 
publication to the Home the past year. 

The Home is a residing place for old and in- 
firm printers from all sections of the United 
States and Canada, and as the residents have 
no occupation whatever, you can readily see 
how anxiously they await the arrival of news- 
papers, periodicals, etc. 

assure you that your kindness has been ap- 
preciated in the past and I sincerely trust that 
we may be favored in the future. 

Extending the compliments of the season, 
and wishing your publication every prosperity 
for the coming year, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. DEACON, 
Superintendent. 


To A. F. of L. Organizers. 


The Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America 
will pay $10 for the organization of any local 
union which becomes affiliated with the above- 
named union. Information and printed matter 
may be obtained by addressing Box 597, Blocm- 
ington, Ill. JOHN B. LENNON, 

General Secretary J. T. U. of A. 


The receipt of a sample copy of the AMERI-- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST is an invitation to you to 
subscribe to it, or you can have it sent free to 
your address for one year by sending five paid 
subscriptions. 
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OUR LABEL GALLERY. 


There is hardly anybody in this country who 
does not know of the existence of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union, but a sketch of its 
history may be of interest to the reader. 

The Cigar Makers’ International Union was 


which bears it contains cigars free from filth 
and disease germs. The union furnishes this 
label free of all charges for all cigars made by 
its members, hence there is no excuse for any 
one not having it. 
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‘Union-made Cigars. 
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CIGAR MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION BLUE LABEL. 


organized in 1864, although local cigar makers’ 
unions have existed since 1858. It has since 
then had its ups and downs, caused by the on- 
slaughts of its enemies externally and inter- 
nally, but it has safely weathered every storm, 
and stands to-day as one of the strongest labor 
organizations in this country. 

ts objects have been to secure for its members 
fair pay, sanitary conditions, fair treatment in 
the factories, and in general to advance the 
moral and intellectual interests of the craft. It 
has since its organization spent in supporting 
its members in sickness, when out of work or in 
trouble with unscrupulous employers, to bury 
the dead, to assist their widows and, orphans, 
over $5,000,000. 

The Cigar Makers’ International Union has 
always been opposed to cigars being made by 
children, prisoners and diseased persons, or in 
filthy tenement houses or Chinese opium dens, 
and to distinguish the cigars made by their 
members at fair pay and under sanitary condi- 
tions from those made in filthy tenement houses, 
Chinese opium dens, etc., they adopted a label 
in 1880 known as the Blue Label. The Blue 
Label has since its existence been recognized by 
nearly every governor and legislature of all the 
States in the Union; it has been sustained in 
nearly all courts, high and low; it has been in- 
dorsed by every labor organization in the coun- 
try, by professors, ministers, merchants, etc., 
and recommended by various eminent physi- 
cians as a precaution against the spreading of 
disease. Recently Dr. J.C.Spencer, bacteriolo- 

ist of the Board of Health of San Francisco, 

al., reports that he has discovered the bacilli 
of tuberculosis in a Chinese-made cigar which 
he examined. Others have stated that cancer, 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, smallpox, etc., can be 
carried from one person to another through 
smoking a cigar. Labor commissioners of vari- 
ous States have called attention to the danger 
to the health of the smoker of cigars made in 
tenement houses. 

The Cigar Makers’ Union does not recognize 
any cigar maker who works in a tenement 
house or Chinese opium den; it pays its mem- 
bers sick benefits, hence there is no reason for 
them to work while sick and diseased. The 
blue union label is only furnished on cigars 
made by its members in shops of good sanitary 
conditions, hence it is a guarantee that the box 


In conclusion, we want to say: If you are op- 
posed to child and prison labor, to tenement 
houses and Chinese opium dens, smoke only 
union label cigars. If you are in favor that 
every laborer shall receive fair pay for his labor, 
smoke only union labeled cigars. If you want 
to guard against filth and disease germs, smoke 
union labeled cigars. 
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State of on at in 
NO ER. 

The general state of employment during November 
continued exceptionally good. 

In the 738 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 56,999, one thousand one hundred and 
eighty-one (2°7) per cent.) were reported as unemployed 
at the end of November, compared with 25 per cent. in 
the 520 unions, with a membership of 39,333, from which 
returns were received for October, 1899. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
+f = completed month, commencing September, 
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Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1, 1899. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the union interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concern has been declared UNFATR: 

THE NEW YORK Sun, New York City. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F’. of L. 


Charters Issued in November. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affili- 
ated National Unions the American Federation 
of Labor office issued 59 charters during the 
month of November, as follows : 


Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders’ Helpers and 
Heaters 8001, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Federal Labor 8019, Windsor, Canada. 

Molders’ Helpers 8008, Erie, Pa. 

Federal Labor 8002, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Central Trades and Labor Council of Clay County, 
Brazil, Ind. 

Marble Workers 8028, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Federal Labor 8004, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Tugmen’s Protective 8005, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Lathers Protective 8006, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Iron Workers,8007, Salem, N. J. 

Hat Formers 8008, Orange, N. J. 

Hoe and Tool Makers 8009, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Laundry Workers 8010, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

Masons and Builders’ Laborers 8011, Montgomery, Ala. 

Central Labor Union of Southeastern Virginia. 

Laborers’ Protective 8012, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Lace Makers 8013, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Glass Packers 8014, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Hod Carriers 6550, Bloomington, Ill. 

Federal Labor 8033, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Federal Labor 8034, Girard, III. 

Casting Chippers 8035, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Flour Mill Workers 8086, Murphysboro, Ill. 

Federal Labor 8087, Roanoke, Va. 

Federal Labor 8088, Akron, Ohio. 

Tobacco Sorters and Packers 8039, Springfield, Mass. 

Varnishers and Polishers 8040, Guelph, Ont. 

Federal Labor 8041, Lewistown, Il. 

Laundry Workers 8042, Hillsboro, Texas. 

Bricklayers, Plasterers and Stone Masons’ Tenders 
8043, Omaha, Neb. 

Metal Workers 8044, Chicago, Il. 

Plate Glass Workers 8045, Chicago, III. 

Federal Labor 8046, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Laborers’ Protective 8047, Kansas City, Mo. 

Trades Council, Tacoma, Washington. 

Federal Labor 8048, Revelstoke, B. C. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Galesburg, Il. 

Laborers’ Protective 8049, Long Branch, N. J. 

Federal Labor 8050, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Furnace Workers 8051, Woodward, Ala. 

Women’s Federal Labor Union 8052, Bessemer, Ala. 

Track Workmen’s 8015, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Machine Hands and Iron Workers’ Protective 8016, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stoneware Potters 8017, Roseville, Ohio. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Des Moines, Ia, 





Tanners and Curriers 8018, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Hod Carriers 8020, Lancaster, Pa. 

Federal Labor 8021, Alexis, ILI. 

Federal Labor 8022, Paris, Ill. 

Blacksmith Helpers 8023, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sail Makers Protective 8024, New York, N. Y. 
City Firemens 8025, Green Bay, Wis. 

Federal Labor 8026, Harvey, Ill. 

Glaziers and Glassworkers ‘8027 7, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Federal Labor 8029, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Gold Pen Makers 8030, New York City, N. Y. 

Trades Assembly, Dallas, Texas. 

Artificial Marble Workers’ Prot, 8081, New York, N. Y 
Glost Warehouse Women’s 8132, E. Liverpool, O. 





Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1899. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of November, 1899. (The months are ab- 
breviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete). 








RECEIPTS. 
Nov. 
Balance on hand. $9,549 83 
1. Nashville, Tenn, trades and labor asse mbly, 

Sinks aitent ch abiiande bNinndwesaidioks 250 
Federal labor union 7065, re 5 00 
Tin plate workers intl, sup.................. °" 3% 
Watch workers 6961, tax, oct ................. 40 00 
Machine trades he Iper: 7207, tax, bal, J 4,8,0 5 25 
Bolt and nut workers , | senna BO 
Federal labor 7608, sup... SE ee 5 00 
Jewelers — I itnaue cs Gragienmsnakn 10 00 
Building laborers 7605, sup... ebuGheseeds 5 00 
Warehouse womens 7606, sup snanmenemsne 10 00 

2. Gas workers 7493, tax, 8, 0, $2.30; sup, 50c. 2 80 
Flour mill laborers 6017, sup.............. une 1 20 
United hatters of N A, tax, mov ............ 20 00 
Oil well workers 7288, tax,a, m,Jj,j,a,8,0, n 6 00 
Federal labor 7357, sup. . - 25 
Intl longshore mens, tax,  Y i a, a... 2 80 

oO eer os 5 00 
Lathers prot 6806, MM. ceix uncancee 1 05 
Soap workers 7442 tax, j, SS eee 1 80 
So Omaha, Neb, trades and labor council, 

tax, 0, n, ‘d, 4 i ongla dee desta tt 5 00 
Marine firemens prot 8000, ‘sup. siaiccitiiniant aia’ 10 00 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders 8001, sup 10 00 

DR Fe NE I icicacccescccas exacece 28 20 
Amal wood workers intl assn, ‘sup iccnetee 36 25 
Fleischman & Co, ady. Tor 20 16 
Stoneware pottery e mploye: s 7497, nup.. een 1 00 
Federal labor 7560........ 1 25 
Intl bro of stationary fire me n, ‘tax, 8, Oo. 10 75 
Coal employes 7488, tax, oct 2 40 
Joseph Crogan, Niagara’ Falls, N iy, sup.. ave? 100 
Coal handlers 7425, sup...... ere 1 35 

4, Federal labor 8002, sup.. ‘ 10 00 
Federal labor 750, tax, oct, $3. 35; ‘sup, $i. i... 485 
Intl assn of mac hinists, tax, m,J,J, a, 8, 0. 300 00 
Natl assn of steam and hot water fitters and 

helpers, sup.. axwees 5 00 
Central trades and labor counc il, Brazil, 

Ind, sup.. pebhneentesenesioe 10 00 
Boom mens 7498, ‘tax, 0, ‘h, "Serenades i ants 22% 
Federal labor 7358, tax, ee 40 
Ushers prot 75389, sup.......... eunaid 1 30 
Cut nail workers 702), tax, d, j sce 280 
Slate and tile roofers 6847, tax, oct, 55c; sup, 

35c; assessment, I8c..... aneetehemeiedes 1 08 
Molders helpers 8003, inwiecs éencenmnaaauis 10 00 

i See ME SII. v5 vincccccvccccaccuascses 10 
Laborers prot 7402, i a ee 7% 
ys. 8 rrr 20 00 
St Paul, Minn, trades and labor assembly, 

tax, j, eS errata ea 5 00 
Federal labor 7200, tax, 8, O................... 220 
Federal labor 7400, tax, oct..... ............:- 1 
Plow fitters 7044, tax, rp a, 8, 0, “$1 2.40; ~ ede The 13 15 
Natl brot of electrica workers, tax, oct. 6 #7 
Paper mill employes 7528, tax, oct........... 2 65 
Federal] labor 7161, — _ See RaR 15 00 
Se SI Sasa cnc cusenncoasannanens 1 25 
Federal labor 7106, 1 tax, sept, $3.60; sup, 20c.. 8 80 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, 8, 0,m, d.............. 2 20 
Furriers prot 7116, tax, Sen6ebekinesdicee be 2 95 


x 
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6. Cigar makers intl, tax, f,m,a .... .......... 


Cigar makers intl, tax, m, J, Jj, ¢ + aniamnnis 
Flour and cereal millmen’ 7208, tax, nov, 70¢; 

IR inc shtunbinsannnene oe ipicnanean 
Federal labor 8004, sup.................. weeas 
Zapnene prot 8005, sup.. visas sieepinkon ae 

Coke workers 7576, 8up............ 0.60. ece ee ees 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, 8, 0. 

United bro o leather workers on h g, tax, 
SE Aah CecaseGstesSRVaseeereendesctesdeoes 
Federal en, ere 
Jewelers and silversmiths prot 7601, sup.. : 
Lathers prot 8006, sup...... aN eatieuacaata 
Iron workers 8007, sup.. aoeae 

Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, oct 

Composition pressmen, 7512, tax, oct.... 

Bro of a rs and iron shipbuilde rs, 
tax, a, 

© nnatianoog, ‘Te nn, ‘central labor union, ‘tax, 


Hat ‘former ars 3008, sup.. SRI A ; 
Hoe and tool makers 8000), ‘sup. cae. 
Federal labor 7174, tax, ray part ofa..... —- 
Laundry workers 8010, ‘an oa i aneaeae 
Federal labor 7561, sup.. ; 
Quarrymens 7541, "tax, oct by “$h. 45; ‘sup, $1.50... 
indow glass tlatteners assn, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 7087, tax, 8, 0.................. 
Metal workers 7347, tax, aug a re 
Ship carpenters and caulke rs, 7477, ; 
Fur fleshers, shavers and pluc ‘kers’ 7! Hos, sup 
Laundr workers, 705, sup...... . 
Brazil, Ind, ce ntral labor union, sup. ee 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workme n, 
tax, j, a, 8. nealpes 
Iron pipe workers 7581, ‘sup.. padcininteecnses 
Horse nail makers prot 6170, sup. : 
Laborers prot 6792, tax, sept.................. 
Metal workers 7510, tax, sept............... 
Federal labor 7408, tax, oct............... 
Carbide workers 7535, tax, oct. ae 
Tanners and curriers 7582, sup.. aa 
Bro of boiler makers & iron ship builders sup 
Builders helpers and laborers 7572, tax, nov. 
Masons and builders laborers 8011, waned 
Federal labor 7450, 4 pier aha aatem awoke 
Federal labor 7549, su 
Piano makers and Pp ae varnish finishers 
7143, tax, m, j, J, a, 8, 0, $00; assess, 6. 
Blacksmiths ‘helpers 7583, Sn ante dancdanes 
Kansas City, Kans, trades assembly, tax, m, 
OS ERE aera Sphicuiek 
ri orth” Tex, trades asse mbly, tax, a, 8, 0, 
n, 4, J, j, m, ee Oe eae eee 
Livery employes 7026, tax, J S| ee 
Zine and lead miners 7500, tax, 8, 0, n. 
. Federal labor 7187, tax, j,j,a,8....... 
Federal! labor 7508, "ee 
Federal labor 7579), tax, nov, 35¢; sup, 2... 
Erie, Pa. central labor union, tax, Jj 21,8,0, n 
Teamsters and laborers 7164, tax, n, d, 0854, 
f, m, a, m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, 0, $3.66; assess, ite’. 
Laundry workers 7071, ek Yee 
Laborers 8012, sup Ee ey ‘ 
Federal labor 7¢ “sup. eS 
Rubber workers 7220, SaK, oct . 
Glass packers 8014, sup........ 
Detroit, Mich, counci "ot trades and labor 
unions, bal. eee ee ee — 
Federal labor 7169 tax, ie Sate ener al 5 
Triple workers 723), 8 Se wt 
Iron molders helpers 7821, tax, j, a, 8........ 
Arch iron, wire and metal workers ili, stoned 
Federal labor 7155, sup........ 
WORD WOTMOTS TEERDUD .. 0. ccccccscccccvesscs 
Steam forge workers 7 506, sUp....... te 
Peru, Ind, trades council, sup. . cnneseees 
Bottlers 7464, Msckuse enh ponenss ceeeierwnan 
Harbor railroad mens 756, sup. .... am 
Federal labor 7415, tax, oct.................... 
Federal labor 7010, eS SS ee 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers and aapes 
. _ ae ‘ 
Laborers 576, tax, Nov, $5.10; sup, $4.50... 
—_ eee, Ta, trades and labor assembly, 











Ho carriers 7378, tax,s, 0, n, d, $5 BD; sup, 35c 
Springfield Mass, central labor union, wen 
8, 0, n, a,j, Diana nee dn eeaduniisiGen Wiese’. «cs 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, tax, oct..... 
BEDOEEOUS TOUR, OBE, MOV. .ccecccscccce svsecececs 
Elgin, Ill, trades council, se Ss eee 
Federal labor 7136, i’ eee dues 
Federal labor 7545, sup............... 





Pulp workers 7499, tax, 0, n, $2; sup, 50c..... 
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13. Axe forgers and helpers 7527, sup....... 


Brushmakers prot 7122, sup.................. 
Federal labor 7165, tax, speci ianeneaanitata 
Tanners and curriers & I ida. wccmtudaes 
Federal labor 7392, tax, nov.............. aa 
American agents assn, tax, j, j, a, 8,0...... 
Federal labor 7208, tax, oct.......... cede hie 
Federal labor 7161, tax ‘jan Pete aheceinnkiss diated cinide 
Federal labor 7481, __ EERSTE ee 
a prot 7446, ern 
Glaziers and glass workers 6821, tax, oct, $1; 
kT ees sti ere ers 
Federal labor 8019, sup 
Federal labor 7513, tax, oct, $4. 70; sup, ‘0c... 
Sprinkler fitters 6479, tax, Oo, D eS 
Amal assn of st. railway * employes, sup... 
Wood carvers assn of N A, tax, oct. 
Car wheel molders and helpers 7306, tax, sept 
Hod carriers prot 7542, sup....... ...........- 
Hod carriers prot 8020, DE craicuanewnataneuie 
Federal labor 8021, sup REA cinetenewnnd 
Federal labor, #022, aa watuaneni 
Blacksmith’s helpers 8023, sup.. dive 
Sailmakers prot 8024, sup..................-- 
Fre — handlers 7517, tax, &, 0, n, $10, - ee 





$5. 
Federai I 
Lodge 28, TP WI PA ESS 
Copper mine workers i ee 


Flour and feed workers 7088, Mn CObe. kk scces 
Bootblacks 7189, tax, f, m, a, m, . | a 
Buchanan & Lyall, a nae 


Jewelers prot 7533, tax, OCt................055 
City firemens 8025, sup..............ccccceeees 
PE ST GE, OID: occcndcnsanccacscceess 
Glaziers and glass workers 8027, sup......... 
Federal labor 7569, sup................-- se 
Scale workers prot eee 
Federal labor 7476, tax, oct......... . ......5+ 
Freight handlers prot 7461, tax, a, 8, Sean 
Laborers prot 7580, tax, nOV.................- 
Stave and heading workers 7440, tax, j, a, 8, 0 
Federal labor 7211, tax, oct..... .........s00+- 
Tanners and curriers 7441, tax, nov. 

Iron workers 6709, tax, eee neat 
Miners prot 7228, tax, tC neg uheenebn ch soueds 
Federal labor 7110, tax, SRE 
Aluminum workers 7454, tax, sept 
Aluminum workers 7454, tax, oct 
Aluminum workers 7444, tax, nov. 
Syracuse, N Y, central trades and labor as- 

EE EERE EEN - 

Federal labor 7126, tax, a, 8, 0...............- 
Mineral mine workers 7318, ee eer 
Lathers 7540, tax, oct........ panueseuane 
Marble workers 8028, sup. SGU RNRRNAkeee 
Federal labor 8029, sup.. ckpan asi nemetn 
Federal labor 7357, tax, a, 8, cet weakiseus 
Federal labor 7146, Sie GS a sonenasesews soos 
Nat) union of textile workers, ASSESS........ 





. Gold pen makers 8080, sup. 


Alton, Ill. trades and labor ‘assembly, ‘tax, 
> 4 eae eee eee 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax,oct, $3.75; sup, % 

Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax,s,o,n,$15; sup,25c. 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, a, 8, $8; sup, $5.. 
WwW sae ae federation of labor, tax, m, 


J, J, 
Pipe caulkera and tappers 7348, tax, a, 8, 0, 
i ne 


- Cluett Peabody & Co, adv.............. ss. 


Horse nail workers 6170, sup.. eccieinn ai Aaeedpeinee 
Flour mill workers 7538, RCE SE OR 
Arch iron workers 7420, sup.................. 
aaa 
Arch iron workers, 7100, tax, j, a, 8, 0........ 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, nov............. one 
Soap workers 7586, rere rere 
Federal labor 7167, tax, oct a a eae 


Freight handlers 7438, tax, ER 
Federal labor 7306, tax, oct, $7.50; sup, $1.... 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, NOV...............- 
Oil well workers 7107, tax, mov................ 
Lathers protective 7408, tax, eae 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, a, 8, O........... 
Newark, O, trade unions and labor council, 

tax, m, - EE EP ae 
Cotton mule s inne national association, 

ee eee ee 
Cotton mule "gineers national association, 

Sip RS REL Re SE 
Tin plate workers international protective 

IR nn ccn cecwcenets-natedestwoten 
Federal labor 0 ERE ean 
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17. Laundry workers 7563, sup.................... 
16. Federal labor 7682, sup............cccessecees 


4 


Federal labor 6925, ee eee ‘ 
Lathers protective 7333,” eR iii 
Blacksmiths helpers 7524, tax, 8, 0, n...... 
Machine trades rw ee 
Soap workers 7442, su 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, oct, 
$1.25; sup, 60c . 
Car wheel molders 7171, tax, a, m, part j.. 
Track workmen 8015, sup.................... 
Stoneware potters 8017, sup.................. 
Machine hands and iron workers 8016, sup 
Dallas, Tex, trades assembly, sup.. 
Artificial marble workers 8031, sup.......... 
Laundry workers 7338, tax, j, a, 8............ 
Furnace men 7564, tax, oct. wala wauiee 
Tile workers prot 7191, tax, oct........ 
Car builders 7495, sup..... 
Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax,m,j,j,a,s,o. 
Horse nail assorters 6511, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 1, ‘d. 
Intl union of bicycle workers, tax, n, d, J, f, 
m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, $87; assess, $14... 
United bro of leathe r workers on hg, tax, ‘oct 


Fibre workers 7185, tax, a,part s,$10.40; sup,50c 


Mosaic and encaustic tile a, tax, oct, 
Lace makers 8013,sup...... 7 

Federal labor 7458, sup..... 
Composition pressmen 7512, 
Federal labor 6876, sup.. 
Flour and cereal millmens 7 7203, Sup....... 
Coke workers 7576, sup............... 
Hod carriers G650, Sup..........cscsecccees ani 
Federal labor 8088, sup.....................-- 
Federal labor 8034, sup.......... .... 
Casting chippers 8035,sup.. .. 

Federal labor 7397, sup... 
Federal labor 7459, tax, 8, 0... 
Hod carriers 7559, tax, hei aies 
Steel cabinet workers 724 204, tux, nov 
Flour mill workers 8086, sup........ 
Federal labor 8037, sup..... ; 
Federal labor 7569, tax, nov — 
Federal labor 7377, tax, a, 8. 0....... 
|g se wire workers 7215, tax, 
Car builders 7495, tax, 8, 0, n. Le 
Stone masons Prot 7038, eee eae 
Federal labor 7. 7552, tax, oct, #2. io; sup, Tis... 
Federal labor 7233, tax, oO, Nn, $22.50; sup, $10, 
Warehouse womens 7606, tax, nov $7.40; sup, 
Federal labor 7412, tax, nov, 75c; sup, 75c... 
Button makers 7546, tax, oct.. EER 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, o, ae” aeeaeaeag 
Carpet upholsterers 7597, | MRE 
Fishermens prot 63821, tax, nov. ‘ 
Federal labor 7153, tax, o, n. 
pone d makers 7173, tax, o, n, d. 

Federal labor 6582, tax, 8, 0, n 
Green glass bottle’ Kathie rers 7828. tax, . a, s ' 

o, $1.40; sup, 75c. 
Hod carriers 4054, tax, 
Warehouse womens ae 
Federal laborer 7106, sup. 
Lathers prot 7540, tax, nov 
Federal labor 7204, tax, oct. 
Federal labor 8038, — 
Tobacco sorters and packe rs 8039, ‘sup.. - 
United garment workers of America, tax, 8, 

SE Sist-cnacncencsssess - 

Federal labor 7226, tax, oc t. 
Lehr tenders and ‘shove boys 7 7 7583, “_ 
Federal labor 7588, sup 
Varnishers and polishe rs 8040, sup.. 
Pederal labor FOG, GUD... 2... cccsccccccccccce 
Seigel-Cooper Co, adv..... 
Hotel and restaurant employes RPE 
Federal labor 7350, tax, 0, n..... < spcaie 
Natl bro of electrical workers, tax, n, d. 
Haverhill, Mass, ore labor unio n, tax, n, 


EE 


BOF was 






\ Jy a, 5 8, O, ‘nh, dd, f, Mm. 
sup.. : tm 


&. 4. m, a. m, Jj, J “ ee 
Freight handlers bao, "tax, Eases 
Coal handlers 7425, tax, 0, M................. 


Theatrical stage employes 71, sup.. Salah 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319) tax, ‘oct. 
Chip re prot 7446, tax, a, 8, 0, $1, 50; sup, 5Oe 
Blac iths helpers 755! 3, sup ipadadilewachelRe 
Federal labor 8041, sup...... 
Laundry workers "s04: sup... 
Federal labor 6998, su 


Federal labor 6308, tax, nov. 
Green gw bottle gatherers 7 7 364, ‘tax, nov. 
Fuller & Warren Co, ad 


Edward Derwin, sup.. 
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10 00 


13 33 


10 00 
6 40 
10 00 
5 00 
7 
200 
1 00 
10 00 
10 00 
17 530 


1 35 
1 95 


23. Fibre workers 7185, tax, bal. s, 0, 


24. 


§ 


5 


2 


7 


~ 


Casting dressers 6844, tax, Jj, a, 8, 
Sewing machine builders 7424 a senesngies 
wae assn of plumbers, gas i fu. etc,tax, 
J, &, 8, O, $66.67; assess, $80................. 
or labor Ee 
Carbide workers 7535, tax, nov................ 
Implement frame fitters 7466, tax, s, 0, n.... 
Stone planers 7460, tax, oct.................... 
Lace makers 8013, sup.. 
Hamilton, O, co-operative trades and labor 
council, tax, BEB. cccenceses 
Bricklaye rs, plasterers and stone masons 
and tenders 8043, sup......... wae 
Ship carpenters and cauikers (884, sup pues 
Street and building laborers 7543, iax, oO, n.. 
Furnace mens 754, tax, nov........... 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, o, n. 
Belt makers and helpers 7 7221, 
Metal workers 8044, sup. 
Plate glass wor kers. 8045, sup. 
Gill net fishermen 6896, sup. . 
Federal labor 7217, tax, a,8..... 
Artificial marble workers prot 8031, ‘sup.. 
Button makers 7181, tax, dec.................. 
Team drivers international, tax. 
Intl printing pressmen and assistants ‘union, 
tax, 8, 0, $50.46; assessment, $22.74. se 
Simonds Mfg Co, adv... ~ 
Federal labor 7: 310, tax, oct. 
Plasterers, tenders and laborers ‘6901, sup.. 
Pavers and rammers 7182, tax, d, Jj, f, m, a, 
m, j, Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d, $5.80; assessment, IBC. 
Laundry workers 7490, sup.... kiki waves 
Wood workers 7100, tax, J, J, a, 8, ee 
Federal labor 757%, sup. . ab tenein 
Coke workers 7324, tax, nov 
Paper box makers 7486, tax, nov. 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, 
Federal labor 7508, tax, oct. 
Laundry workers 7598, sup 
Federal labor 8046, sup 
Laborers prot 8047, sup 
Bottling house e mployes 7430, tax, 0, n. 
Federal labor 7145, tax, 0, n 
Federal labor 7174, tax, bal. a, 8, O, $2.80; 7 
25e 
Jewelers 7607, su : 
Hod carriers hee building laborers 7575, up 
Federal labor 6977, tax, nov. aia 
Federal labor, 7125, sup.... . 
Galesburg, Ill, trades and labor assem, sup, 
Coens Ill, trades and labor assem, tax, 
d,j, fm, a.m. seu races 
Federal labor, 8048, sup. ’ EET Ee 
Watchworkers 6061, tax, nov., $40; sup., $l 
Paper mill employes 7 7 BR, tax, nov ... 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 7! 528, tax,8,0 
Federal labor 7549, tax, oct 
Bro of coal hoisting engineers, tux, 0, ‘n, d. 
Federal labor 7582, sup 
Federal labor 7165, sup 
Federal labor 7387, tax, 8, 0, D ‘ 
Foundry laborers prot 7: ju. tax, nov 
Harbor railroad mens 7566, sup... 
Masons and building laborers 7448, tux, 
Federal labor 8087, FEDERATIONIST.. . 
Building laborers 7605, sup.. 
Federal labor 8084, sup 
Trades council, Tacoma, W ash, ap. 
Lathers prot 7395, tax, aug.... 
Freight handlers 7428, tax, oct. 
Laborers prot 8049, sup.. : 
Federal labor 8050, sup...... 
Lathers prot 7388, tax, a 
Bootblacks prot 718), tax, a, 8, 0, a eens 
Blacksmith helpers 7558, tax, oct swe 
Federal labor 7423, tax, oct. 
Saw makers 7504, tax, s, 0. 
Federal labor 7238, sup ..... 
Federal labor 7408, sup...... 
Furnace workers 8051, sup.. 
Federal labor 8052, sup... dit a linden nie 
Conn, state branc h, tax, bal. f, m, a, m,Jj,Jj, 
ee ye St FY eee 
Federal labor 72! 05, tax, 8,0,n, $4.50; ‘sup, $1.3 35 
Laborers prot 7148, tax, [i Ry a 
Laborers prot 7458, tax, 8, 0. 
Leather workers 7061, tax, oct, $8. 10; sup, $1. 
Ice wagon mens 7432, tax, oct. 
Laborers 7320, tax, nov.... 
Lathers prot 7406, tax, nov. 
Lathers prot 8053, su 
Carriage and wagon Casares intl, tax, 
Federal labor , tax, n, 


“tax, ‘oct. 





nov 


nov. 
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3 05 
5 00 
1 35 
1 00 
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5 00 


10 00 
5” 
41 00 
2% 
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5 00 
12 00 
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& 00 
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1 00 
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6 00 
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8 00 
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29. Federal labor 5015, tax, bal. f,m,a,m,j,j,a,s $11 85 

Amalgamated wood raleaseanttag tax, j, a, 8, 0, 
$106.33; sup, $37.. Par hei aeh aaa a rina 143 33 
Coal employe s 7483, tax, ‘nov, $3; sup, $1.00 4 

Brewery porters and | rn handlers 7236, 
tax, nov. aed Keeee TTF 5 
Small supplies, eup.. BR ee ey Pa 6 05 
Subscriptions..... EEN TS er a ae 17 80 
Total...... $14,440 22 

EXPENSES. 
Nov. 

1. Dy one month’s rent in advance, Wm. M,. 
| RAR eau atari settee ieee a $52 00 
Half tones, Maurice Joyce E ngraving Co. 10 &8 
2. Organizing e xpenses, Rud Benz. 20 00 
2,000 stamped envelopes, H.C, Easterday. 12 80 

6. Printing 2,000 letter heads, $8; 900 le iter 


heads, 100 each in pad, $4.50; 2,000 letter 
heads, $3; 10 400-page ledgers, $19: 100 let- 
ter heads, $1.50; 200,000 labels, $55; Thos. W. 





ING: Gite eUbLseisesewn vachh accent inns 86 00 
1 doz Faber pencils, R. P. Andrews & Co... an) 
Valise, James 8. Topham errr ae 18 00 


Printing 1,200 each org and dup ¢ red itials, 

$19.50; | 000 letter circulars, $4.25; 2,500 re- 

ce ipts in books, $15; 300 cards and engrav- 

ings, $3; yey $1,25; 1,500 \4-letter cir- 

e ulars, $5.25; Law Re porter Co......... 8 25 
1 doz Bank penholders, $1; 1 box pens, No. 1, 

$1; 1 doz pens, 10c; 1 bone paper folder, 25c; 

1 jar paste, 25c; | scrap book, 80c; 2 stick 

files, 10e; 500 envelopes, 75¢; Law Reporter 








| er ceiwon nad 425 
7. 2\, doz eagle draughting pene ils, c. ©. Pursell 1 25 
8. Organizing expenses, Joe Vasey............ 1 16 
Writing wrappers, James Garner Suton 400 
Organizing expenses, J. A. Beerket........ 10 00 
Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley........... 2 00 
200 le revenue stamps, A. Berkele # 200 
24, doz indexes, Amberg File & Index Co. 75 
EX pressage, U.S. Express Co..... 66 20 
2,000 2c and 2 2,000 Le stamps, H.C, Easterday. 60 00 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz...... - 20 00 
Organizing expenses, C. J. MeMorrow. : 50 00 
Organizing expenses, .. J. Weber... eee 6 90 
Organizing expenses, Ed L. Pike............ 5 00 
Newspapers for office, ban ashington Times. 1 00 
10, Organizing expenses, D. Flaherty....... 70 00 
Organizing expenses, x: es 10 00 
Organizing expenses, W. H. Roche..... : 5 00 
Organizing expenses, T. J. MeManus...... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn....... 20 60 
Organizing expenses, J. KE. Couch, 25 00 
2% dozen transfer cases, Amberg File & In- 
ET ee Liacdaeninda aie 75 
ll. Expressage, Wm. Barnes..................... 35 
Fixing lights in office, Victor Lamp Go... 410 
Settling grievance at Kansas City, John 
Mite shell ES pre 51 86 
13. Organizing expe nses & salar y, F.L.MeGruder 50 00 
Organizing expenses & salary, F. J. Weber... 50 00 
l4. 500 badges, ¢ EN Darling & Co, ; 135 00 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz.............. 22 00 
Organizing expenses, Harvey Se hamei...... 111 90 
16. 800 2c and 400 Ic stamps, H. C. EKasterday. 20 00 
17, Expenses to Milwaukee, Thos. I. Kidd. ate 18 00 
Organizing expenses, W. R. Boyer........ 8 50 
Organizing expenses, J. A. Shaw........... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz.. Jeuss 20 00 
Organizing expenses, John F. Tobin........ 50 00 
Organizing expenses, C. J. MeMorrow...... 50 00 
Organizing expenses, W. i . aa ~~ 12 50 
Enlarging cut, Leet Bros (OTS ae 1 25 
Organizing expenses, John eae 5 00 
Street car tickets, Wm. F. Ashley, jr. : 2 00 
18. 1 sheet blue blotter, je; 1 doz cloths, ‘Oe; l 
doz blotting cloths, 0c; 5,000 w epee rs, 
$8.75; 1 doz cloths, 60e; 6 ink wells, We; 
SS PR Reet 6 40 


Organizing expenses, Robert Askew...... 25 00 
Printing 2,000 envelopes, $2.50, and furnish- 

ing 2,000 “envelopes, $6.50; 1,000 organizers, 

$5; 20, 000 flyers, $18; 2,000 blank a »plications, 

$2.50; 2,000 cert of membership, $7; 1,000 


shipping tags, $1.50; Phillips & Patton. 43 00 

20. Expressage, _, 2 ~ aee 70 

5,000 wrappers, FE. Morrison Paper Co....... 3 75 

elegrams, Western Union Telegraph Co. 7 86 

21. Organizing expenses, Rud Benz............ 7 20 

Proceedings of confere nee, E. G. Keith, 1 00 

22. Organizing expenses, J. R. Penny............ 7 00 
Messenger services between Chic ‘ago and 

Milwaukee, F. L. Dutcher......... ‘Sie 10 00 








23. Organizing expenses, 5, $50 00 
Organizing expenses, Rovere Askew......... O00 
Organizing expenses, John F. Tobin.. ..... 50 00 
Contributed article to FEDERATIONIST, 

Ne nce cecncctinncacaccees 00 
Organizing expenses, Donald Glass......... 8” 
Matches and papers for office, J. G. Rodgers 5b 

2. Picture hooks, A. Berkeley................++. 10 
Organizing expenses, F, H. Gill ............. 21 00 
Organizing expenses, F. C. Weise............ 3 20 

25. Printing November FEDERATIONIST, Law 

BEY CR. nd6. 2 pdmhewansasneneeauincs ones 242 60 
Oumnbainn expenses, Edgar A. Perkins..... 7 30 
Organizing expenses, J. H. Leath. 42 

27. 2,000 2c stamped envelopes, H. C. Easte ‘rday 42 80 

28. x »yressage, Adams Express Co 100 
1,000 le stamps, H. C. Easterday i 10 00 

20. Printing 3,000 letterheads, $9; 3,000 note- 

heads, $9; 5,000 due cards, $13.50; 2,000 No. 

10 envelopes, $7. 00 ; 5,500 Hows, $10; 500 

charter records, $2; 2, 000 2c enve lopes, 2.50; 

1,000 org. letterheads, $8; Phillips & Patton. 6 00 
Organizing expenses, Harvey Schamel...... 150 00 
Organizing expenses, W. H. Winn.......... 50 00 
Organizing expenses, Frank J. Weber....... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Robert Askew....... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, 8 er DO 00 
Organizing expenses, C. J. MeMorrow...... 50 00 
Organizing expenses, F. L. MeGruder....... iO 00 
Organizing expenses, Thos, Flynn. abn 50 00 
Organizing expenses, Thos. Rumsey. cote b 25 00 
Extra postage, postoftice ere 1 42 
Traveling and hotel exp., Samuel Gompers. 122 65 
One month’s salary, Prest. Saml. Gompers. 150 00 
One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morri- 

ae it eo alak (ct aadeenatiamaelamacaton 125 00 
4 weeks’ ‘salary, stenographer , J. T. Kelly.. 62 50 
1 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. A. Mac- 

RR errr 60 75 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard 56 50 
{ weeks’ salary, "stenographe r, M. M. Webster 60 25 
1 weeks’ salary, stenographer, Vv. M. Mac- 

St ccnws cin eibhniaee “cee dheecurh wies xe 40 70 
i weeks’ salary, Hugh McGregor. ae ae 60 00 
4 weeks’ salary, W.F. Ashley,jr.............. 69 35 
4 weeks’ salary, A. Berke ley...... Cee eniean 4 75 
4 weeks’ salary, i Gs MNNOUE, « 5u0.cdvccience 49 95 
Service as clerk, Wm. CC. Gray................ 39 25 
Car tickets, W. F. rg Ae stteideinn meee 1 00 
1,000 le stamps, H.C. Fasterday. 10 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 10 63 

i Rccnicads cenvacenedscabenee ee 


RECAPITULATION. 


ee E TRS GU BIII o ook os vce sicciesnvaccvns $9,549 33 





ee ssesscescs Se ae 
enor eer 
Expenses....... bist diinéedide teehee danemasiames 3,608 21 
ND, nn vcceeenss a iaiehenbinicinael -.$10, RRL ol 





A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS. 

History oF TRADE UN1IonNs—By Wm. Trant, M. A.; 
with a sketch of national and international unions of 
America, by P. J. McGuire. Per copy, 10 ets. ; dozen, 75 
cts. ; 100, $5.00. 

THE Eraunr Hour PRimMER—The Fact, Theory and 
the Argument—By Geo. FE. McNeill. Per copy, 5 cts.; 
dozen, 50 cts. ; 100, $4.00, 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
Eragut Hour MOVEMENT—By Geo, Gunton, Per copy,5 
cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE E1raguTr Hour MOVEMENT— 
By Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 530 ets.; 
100, $4.00, 

UNIVERSAL EpucATION—An Address. By Senator 
Henry W. Blair. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, 


$4.00 
HEALTH AND WEALTH 


rie nue and 

- TLING F. 
a. me Bases eatin 
oe t by mail. Anyone of ordin- 
ility can easily learn & success 
fully practice it. Every known disease 
promptly relieved. Diplomas granted 
and a complete library together 
with paying advertising matter 
furnished. Act quickly. — 











- Harvest sure. Circulars free. 


NATIONAL INST., A. F. 10, Masonic Temple, Chicago’ 
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P skdbeunid 
! : | | srmenctn oF 
: GIBRALTAR 
0 sal : 
10 

N ty 
; atl 
; a ay F Profit-Sharing Life Insurance Policies 
M v. A Pp FOR BOTH SEXES. 
0 A : { ‘eG hay H Ages } to 70. Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 

oy py Over 3,000,000 Policies in Force. 
|p Pipbeaccreemrmltig || comme over sa14 00 
; } DETROIT. MICH, my FE — $414,000,000 
a rite for Rate at your ages.v-+-. 

| | ean The Prudential 
a ||| sc The Prudentia 


. CHEW Insurance Company of America. 
5 | GLOBE FINE CUT |) ) ere. 3 ON OR OSiSent. 
4 NERVE NAVY PLUG. 
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THE GENIUS OF LABOR Ro: 


BY COURTESY OF THE NORTH AMERICAN. 





